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A MONAROH’S GIFT. 


BY ZITELLA COCKE. 


ROM mighty Monarch’s treasury 

A royal gift is sent to me — 
A golden volume, ’neath whose lid 
Full many a precious page is hid. 


The sun’s warm glow and stars’ soft light 
Iiluminate the leaflets bright, 
That without spot or blemish shine, 


Unstained, unmarred by word or line; 


And gently ope the lids of gold, 

And one by: one the leaves unfold, 

While in mine ear a stern command — 
“Write on each page with thine own hand! 


“Write that the sons of men may read 
The record of thy thought and deed, 
Write for the Giver’s eyes ee, 
Write for the long eternity! 


“Thy Monarch’s gift it is, to be 
Returned to Him with usury, 

Thine only till to His high court 
Theflast writ page shall bring report. 


With trembling hand and heart of fear 
I take the gift of the New Year; 
With wondering, bewildered look 

I_ gaze upon the golden book, 


And leaves that written soon shall wait 
For me within the judgment gate, 

That hold beneath their claspéd seal 
The secret of my woe and weal. 


O rouse thee, sleeping soul, and guard 
Thy Master’s gift with jealous ward ; 
Write, idle hand, some worthy thing 
To read before the Lord, thy King! 








EDUOATION. 


—— The board of education of Kansas City 
has accepted the offer of the Secretary of War 
to furnish public schools with instructors in 


mnilitary tactics. 


—— Charles F. Meserve, for the past four 


years superintendent of Haskell Institute at 


Lawrence, Kan., has been chosen president 
of Shaw University, Raleigh, N. C., a Baptist 
high grade institution for the education of 


colored young men and women. 
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The letters which, like the one below, we publish 
in this connection from time to time are typical of 
many others not printed. Not infrequently our 
subscribers respond to these special appeals by 
offering to send their own paper after being read. 
A moment’s reflection will make it clear that what 
these workers on the frontier want is a fresh paper, 
sent from our office at the earliest possible moment. 
Only in that way is the Sunday school and prayer 
meeting matter available for use. The Congrega- 
tronalist is a newspaper, and when a week old loses 


half its value: 
——., NEB. 

Dear Sirs: The year having nearly reached its end, I 
am anxious to express my heartiest thanks for the 
pleasure and profit we have derived from the weekly 
visit of your incomparable paper. In my obscure and 
arduous field of labor it is impossible to tell the blessed- 
ness of such a bright aud fresh visitor, Though my 
rratitude is not “a lively expectation of favors to come,” 

venture to express a hope that the state of your benev- 
olent fund for this purpose will enable you to continue 
this boon. I assure you that not only is it valued so 
highly by myself and family, but I am still in such a 
position that it would be impossible to provide ourselves 
with such a luxury, net to say necessity. Inmy seventy- 
tirst year, with an actual income for the past year of some 
#500, and obliged to keep a horse to reach my pastoral 
and other work, you may imagine that our means of 
supplying ourselves with needful literature are not 
such as to make us independent of such generous as- 
sistance. Again thanking you and the supporters of 
your Home Missionary Fund, and hoping still to be so 
favored, l am. 








JAMES Cc. WILSON, 
Patentee and Manufacturer, 
74 West 23d Street, New York. 
Send 3 two-cent stamps for illustrated catalogue. 











ROLLING PARTITIONS 
For dividing Churches and Schools. Sound proof and 
air-tight. In various kinds of wood. 500 churches of 
various denominations are using them, 

VENETIAN BLINDS IN ALL WOODS. 
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FOR SHORTENING 
LONG LABOR, 


—writing anything more timesthan one,get an 


Edison 
Mimeograph, 


— The Church Worker’ s Right Hand Helper. 
_ Inone hour’s time itmakes 1,000 exact cop- 
ies of anything written with a pen_or type 
writer. Anybody can operate it. Write for 
catalogue and samples of work. 
Various sizes--$1 2 to $20. 
A. B. DICK CO., Sole Makers, . 
rte Lake Street, - CHICAGO. 
$45455554440222544548525 
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[' is a source of satisfac- 
tion to the manufactu- 
rer to be able to fashion 
a useful article so that the 
purchaser finds it highly 
ornamental as well. Such 
are the large variety of 
Bonbon Ice Cream 
‘dishes, Berry, Fruit 
and Salad Bowls 
made in Dorflinger’s 
American Cut Glass. 


C. Dorflinger & Sons, 


New York. ° 


and 





Trade-Mark. 
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ARE THE MOST ECONOMICAL “nit 











Poaens Bresxi'@ 


SPOONS an” FORKS 
Are plated THREE TIMES HEAVIER on the 
three points most exposed to wec:. 
COLD BY FIRST-CLASS DEALERS. 
If you are not sure where the genuine 
1847 Rogers Goods can be obtained, address 
the MERIDEN BRITANNIA Co., Meriden, Ct. 


Tlustrations of latest designs and valuable inform- 
ation wi!l be mailed you, (Mention this paper.) 
or wash out. No other 


s 

You Dye i 
« will doit. Package to 
30 minutes 272%2229,° 


wool orcotton, 40c. ENeH D ents. Writequick Men. 
tion this paper, FREN DYE CO.Vassar.Mich 


™ CALIFORNIA ew 
*e Midwinter Fair. 


Personally Conducted 


EXCURSIONS. 


Write for Particulars. 


JUDSON & CO., 227 Washington St. Boston 


DR. STRONG'S SANISARIUM, 


Saratoga Springs, New York. 


A pupular resort for health. change, rest or recreation 
allthe year, Elevator, electric bells, steam, open fire- 
places, sun-parlor and promenade on the roof Suites 
of rooms with oaths. Dry tonic air, Saratoga waters 
and winter sports. Massage, E:ectricity, all baths 
and all remedial agents. New Turkish »nd Russian 
baths. Send for illustrated circular. 


ST. DENIS HOTEL 


Broadway and Eleventh St. 


Opposite Grace Church, NEW YORK. 





Turkey red_on cotton 
that won't freeze, boil 











The most centrally located hotel in the city, con- 
ducted on the European plan, at moderate prices. Re 
que enlarged by a new and handsome a dition that 
doubles its former capacity. The new DINJ 
ROOM is one of the finest specimens of Colonial 

ecoration in this country. 


WILLIAM TAYLOR. 





CHERMERHORN’S TEACHER®S’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U. S. 
Established, 1855. 

3 EAST MT STREET, N. Y. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
Course of ety penton, thorough, Biblica! and 
ractical. Special instruction in New Testament 
reck and advanced Semitic studies. Also an 
Elective English Course. Term opens Sept. 21. 
Address Prof. F. B. DENIO, Bangor, Me. 
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A FORWARD LOOK, 1894, 
A Few of the Many Attractive Features: 


Pror. MArRcus Dops. Illuminating papers, 
treating one by one the Obscure Sayings 
of Jesus Christ. 


Rev. JAMES STALKER, D.D. Four Articles 
on the Art of Ilearing. 


H. H. Boyesen, Octave Thanet, 
Bliss Perry, C. M. Sheldon, 
Mrs. Harriet Prescott Spofford, 
| Mrs. Rebecca Harding Davis, 
and others. 


Stories by< 
| 


Pror. WILLISTON WALKER. THE IIs- 
Toric Symspois: The Apostles Creed, 
The Nicene Creed, The Augsburg Con- 
fession, The Heidelberg Catechism and 
Canons of the Synod of Dort, The West- 
minster Confession, Commission Creed of 
1883. 

A series of special service to young people in 


informing them respecting the great creeds of 
Christendom and of Congregationalism. 


THE MAKING OF THE BIBLE. Rev. A. E. 
Dunning, D.D. A series of articles de- 
scribing the origin and growth of the 
books of the Bible. 

This series, too, will be of value to young people. 


Mrs. MArcaret E, Sanester, { Special and 
Mrs. Kate Upson CLARK irequent 
eee 5 . Contribu- 
Rev. A. H. Quint, D. D., tors. 
Arps To My CurisTIAN LIFE. Semi-auto- 


biographical articles by Rev. Wm. Taylor, 
D. D., Bishop F. D. Huntington, Bishop 
J. H. Vincent, Rev. F. E. Clark, D.D., 
Rev. W. G. Puddefoot and others. 


SunpDAyY OccuPATIONS FOR * CHILDREN. 
Suggestive to mothers and teachers. 

A SERIES OF PRACTICAL HEALTH PAPERS. 
By a Boston Physician, 

Domestic Science. Short, helpful articles 
by Miss Anna Barrows. 


Pror. RicHarp T. Eby, ( 

iV. Ip 8. D.D. 
Rev. PHILip § ee » | Cedtetiations 
PRES. FRANKLIN CARTER, on themes 
Pres. W. S. Suocum, J which each 
Mrs. ELIZABETH STUART] is peculiarly 


qualified to 


PHELPS WARD, 
treat. 


Miss ANNA L. DAWES, 
Miss VipA D. ScuppER, [ 





The Contribution [ Pror. N. S. SHALER, 
of Nature, Books, HAMILTON W. MABIE, 


Art and Music to 2 
Christian Eye} Pror. J.C. VAN DYKE, 
and others. 


rience. ( 

Various REGULAR FEATURES, particularly 
Temperance News and Comment, Glean- 
ings from Our Mail Bag, Education, 
What Men Say, etc., will be enlarged and 
strengthened. 


PORTRAITS OF PROMINENT MEN AND 
Women, together with biographical 
sketches. This popular feature was in- 
troduced with our change of form, and 
has met with marked approval. It will 
be given increased prominence during 
1894. 


ILLUSTRATIONS, including pictures of church 
edifices, will be frequently introduced. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
1 Somerset S*., Boston. 
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JAMES POWELL. 


REMINISCENCES. 
Epitep BY H. PORTER SMITH. 
CONTENTS. 


Portrait of Dr. Powell. Poem on Powell’s Por- 
trait, Rev. J. E. Rankin, D.D. Preface. Introduc- 
tion, Rev. A. McKenzie, D.D. 


CHAPTERS. 


1. James Powell’s Youth, H. Porter Smith. II. 
College and Seminary, Rev. Geo. H. Ide, D.D. III. 
The Young Pastor, Rev.C. P. Mills. IV. Powell and 
the A. M.A., Rev. J.E. Ray, D.D. V. Powell asa 
Secretary, Rev. M. E. Strieby, D.D. VI. Powell the 
Christian Orator, Rev. James Brand, D.D. VII. Life 
at Oak Park, Rev. Edward D. Eaton, D.D. VILL. 
Powell as a Parishioner, Rev. A. H. Bradford, D. D. 
IX. Powell the Friend, Rev. C. J. Ryder. X. Our 
Best Beloved, Rev. Simeon Gilbert, D.D. XI. Pow- 
ell’s Last Word for His Work, Rev. T. B. McLeod, 

XIU. Hail and Farewell, Rev. A. F. Beard, 
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Church Equipment. 


CHURCH PEWS, with 
C H U R C H folding & stationary seat. 
ASSEMBLY CHAIRS, 
SETTEES, ETC, 
PULPIT FURNITURE 
COMMUNION TABLES, 
FITTINGS COMPLETE FOR 


Halls and All Public Bulidings. 
Illustrated Catalogues and Estimates furnished. 


Andrews-Demarest Seating Co. 1°52, 4thst 


“Church Cushions 


Correspondence Solicited. 


| Ostermoor & CO., ‘Wervennwy” 

















D. D. XIII. Poem to the Memory of Powell, A Pastor 

‘in the South. XIV. Powell’s Joyousness, Rev. Wm. 

M. Taylor, D.D. XV. The Silenced Voice:—His 

Words on Missionary Zeal; New Year’s Greeting, 

James Powell. 2 

Gilt top, uncut edges, beveled cover with autograph 
in gold, price $1.00. 


PUBLISHED BY . 
Congregational Sunday School & Publishing Society, 
BOSTON AND CHICAGO. 


A.B. & E.L. SHAW, 
Established 1780. 
Largest Manufacturers of 


ULPIT 
SUITS, 


27 SUDBURY ST. 
Boston, Mass. 


Send 5c. stamp for new 100-page 
catalogue. 















Church Equipment. 


New York, Nov. 10th, 1893. 





I. P. Frink, 
551 Pearl St., New York. 

Dear Sir: The two reflectors which you put in the 
Hope Church have now been in use six months, and 
we have had ample opportunity to test their value. 
I can truthfully say they give unbounded satisfac- 
tion. Their handsome ap eons adds much to 

d 

















the furnishing of the building, but their real value 
lies in their economy in the consumption of gas and 
in the diffusion of a mellow and pleasart light 
throughout the entire building. I have found from 
a practical experience with all methods that the 
lighting of a building from a central reflector is 
vastly superior to any other method, and I believe 
yours is the best reflector made. You may make 
a use that you choose of this testimony, which is 
nbn for the benefit of those who are seeking the 

st results possible in the lighting of their church. 

Sincerely yours, 
RICHARD HARTLEY, 
Pastor of Hope Baptist Church. 


IMPROVED 


CHURCH CUSHIGNS 


refer to over 1,000 churches. Send fo: 
samples and prices. 


C. W. BENT & CO., 


90 and 92 Canal Street, Boston. 













TUBULAR 
CHIME BELLS 


FAVORABLY KNOWN SINCE 1826. 
HAYE FURNISHED 25.00: 
(rune IFELY & OTHER PUREST, Best 


abil TAL 
CHIMES, Ere. eT Saxutacee FREE. 





Harrington Patents. 


Established in England, 
Introduced here. 


Lighter in Weight 
Sweeter in Tone 
Cheaper in Price 


Manufacture bells of every descrtption, single or chimes. 
of Copperand Tin. Address 


Blake Bell Foundry 


Established in 1820 
Successors to WM. BLAKE & CO. 


BLAKE BELL CO., Boston, Mass. 








Than the ordinary bell 
Catalogue with full descrip- 
tion. 


0.8. Tubular Bell Co., 
Methuen, Mass. 
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iQHN i PRAY, SONS & CO. 


Wholesale and heen CARPETS 
and UPHOLSTERY, 


658 Washington St, sSRBS5i*se., Boston. 





BELLS 


Steel Alloy bag f. ~ Rr ae Bells. 8&™ Send for 
Catalogue. C. ELL & CO., Hillsboro, O, 





PIANOS 


Twenty-five dollars cash will place one of our Upright Pianos in your home 


within, say 300 miles of Boston, balance $ 


You are not to assume any risk of damage in transit and the piano is to be 


entirely satisfactory to you or you need no 


fully if you write us. Slightly used pianos at reduced prices. 


Economical buyers should write for de 
hand Pianos. Rare bargains among these. 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO., 


183 TrReMoNnT STREET. 


on easy 
payments 


to a month, 





Handbook Series. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST HANDBOOK SERIES, 
issued quarterly—No. 1, The Handbook for 1894; 
Nos. 2, 3, 4, titles to be announced, will be published 
1 April, 1 July and 1 Oct. 


Yearly subscription, 15 cents. Single copies, 4 cents. 
i 100 Copies, $1.25, postpaid. _4) 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST HANDBOOK. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST was the first to 
issue Prayer-Meeting Me ony for the general use of 
the churches, and the first to prepare an annual 
Handbook, including the topics and other valuable 
matter. From year to year new and original fea- 
tures have been added to the Handbook, and its 
value is this year much enhanced by the proposed 
publication of three other ¢ 5 seorigma parts, to sup- 
plement the contents of the first number. Our suc- 
cessful efforts to meet a want which we were the 
first to recognize have been more widely and gener- 
= appreciated by the churches than we had reason 

ope. They will without doubt continue the use 
of a publication which has behind it the editorial 
management in which they have already expressed 
their confidence, which devised the plan, and which 
is enlarging and perfecting it from year to year. 


Facts and Dates about the HANDBOOK. 


Our first HANDBOOK was published 1888 (44 pages), 
but for some time previous prayer topics treated 
each week in the paper were issued upon slips, 
also a brief statement of the Seven Societies. 

Daily Bible Readings introduced into the Hand- 
book of 1889, 

Creed and Confession introduced into Handbook 
of 1890. 

Congregational Usages, Handbooks 1891, 1892 
and 1893. 

History and Principles of Congregationalism, 
1893. 

Suggestive Subdivisions of Prayer-Meeting Topics, 
additional religious statistics and Congregational 
Jacts, Handbook of 1894 (68 pages). 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST HANDBOOK for 1894 
(68 pp.). The 7th annual issue of this little Manual 


contains-— 
Doty Bible Readings. 
Church Prayer-Meeting Topics. 
Week of Prayer Topics. 
Sun da y- rag og Lessons. 
P, Topics. 
Congr een Statistics. 
Our Churches Abroad. 
General Religious Statistics. 
S. S.and S.C. E. Statistics. 
Our Seven Benevolent Societies. 
Y. M. C. A. Statistics. 
Cong. rene. arrnarees: 
Calendar for \ 
Missionar Statistics. 
Creed and Confession of 1883, 
Dates of Congregationalism. 
17. Organizirg a Church. 
| 18 Church By-Laws. 
} 19. Councils—Oryganization & Rules. 
20. Interesting Congregational Facts. 


(a 100 Copies, $1.25, postpaid. _4) 
Single copies, 4 cts.; 50 copies, 75 cts.; 25, 50 cts. 
Order early and send cash with order. 
THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
1 Somerset St., Boston. 
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t keep it. Will explain everything 


scription of little used and second- 


Boston, Mass. 


Two sizes. 


§ Size A holding 13 numbers, 
Size B holding 26 numbers. 


Price, carriage prepaid, either size, 75 cents. 


iW. L. Greene & Co., 1 Somerset St., Boston 








The Atlantic 
Monthly 


Begins a new volume with the January 
number, which contains, beside other ar- 
ticles, papers by 

MRS. DELAND 
Philip and his Wife. 

The first chapters of a very striking Serial 

Story. 

% CAPT. A. T. MAHAN 
Admiral Earl Howe. 
An important biographical paper. 

SARAH ORNE JEWETT 
The Only Rose. 

One of her inimitable Stories. 

PROFESSOR N. 8S. SHALER 
The Transmission of Learning through 

the University. 

MRS. CATHERWOOD 
Wolfe’s Cove. 

A powerful Short Story. 

JOHN H. DENISON 
Samuel C. Armstrong. 

A very interesting account of the founder of 

Hampton Institute. 

EDITH M. THOMAS 
From Winter Solstice to Vernal 

Equinox. 


With further delightful Talk at a@ Country 
House, by Sir Epwarp Srracury; additional 
chapte rs of His Vanished Star; a charming 
poem by HeLen Gray Cone; Ten Letters from 
Coleridge to Southey, hitherto unpublished ; 
with other excellent Papers, Reviews, and 
the Contributors’ Club. 


N.B. Now is the time to subscribe. 
$4.00 a year; 35 cents a number. 


Postal Notes and Money at risk of sender. Remit 
by money-order, draft, or registered letter, to 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 
19 SUCCESSFUL YEARS 





International 


Monday 


Sunday School 


Club 


Lessons in 


Sermons 


Perspective 


1804 


Price $1.25 


NINETEENTH SERIES 


Congregational Sunday School & Publishing Society 





BOSTON AND CHICAGO 


The Congregationalist 


HE POPULAR SCIENCE 

MONTHLY, now in its twen- 
ty-second year, discusses the 
practical sides of government 
and politics, domestic and social 
economy, education, sanitation, 
hygiene, food products and agri- 
culture, natural history, scientific 
exploration, discovery, inven- 
tion, the practical arts, the sci- 
ence of living. All articles are 
brief. The contributors are 
mainly specialists in their re- 
spective fields. 
Sold everywhere, so-cents a copy. 


Subscription price, $5.00 a yar. 
D. AppLeton & Co., New York, 





USIC Books 


for 1894 


OUTING SONGS contains a splendid collec- 
tion of selected and original Camp Songs.Road Songs, 
Boating Songs, and songs for every phase of out- 
door life. heelmen especially will be delighted 
withit. Pocket size. Price 60 Cents. 
BROEKHOWEN’S HARMONY A 
celebrated system of Harmony based on the Richter 

rinciple, so familiar to all musicians. Price, $1.00. 
KING ENE’S DAUGHTER by 
Julian Edwards, A new and beautiful one act lyric 
drama, recently ne in New York with flatter- 
ing success. Price, $1.0 
DAY SCHOOL, MUSIC The Cincinnati 
Music Readers make the best series of Graded Read- 
ers for Public Schools in this country. Revised and 
enlarged to five parts. Descriptive pamphlet free. 
Prices, Part 1, 20cts., Part 2, 20 cts., Part 8, 20 cts., 
Part 4, 30 cts., Part 5, 35 cts. 
THE JOLLY PICNIC A new and pleasin 
cantata for Juveniles, by C. H. Gabriel. Full of goo 
music and bright dialogue. 'Pric x, 80 Cents. 
FAMOUS VIOLINISTS ‘A little pamphlet 
containing short sketches of the famous violinists of 
the world. Pricr, 25 Cents 
SINGING CLASS BOOKS Thc best of 
all. Send for specimen pages. 
e*aSend ro cts for sample of The Mustcal Visitor, containing 
music for Choirs, and general musical news 

THE JOHN CHURCH co 

CINCINNATL—NEW YORK — CHICAGO. 






















Junior Christian Endeavor Songs. 


By IRA D. SANKEY, J. WILLIS BAER and WM. SHAW 


#825 per 100. 5c. per Copy extra by Post. 


The United Society of Christian Endeavor, Boston. 


The Biglow & Main Co., New York & Chicago. 
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THE GARFIELD-CONKLING CONTRO- 


THE SILVER SIDE OF THE QUESTION. 


EX-PRESIDENT HARRISON on Military In- 


4 January 1894 






= THE 
JANUARY 
? CENTURY % 


CONTAINS 
A great variety of entertaining iy 
richly illustrated. 


Public Questions 


IN THE JANUARY “CENTURY.” 





struction in Schools and Colleges. 


VERSY, by ex-Senator Dawes. The inside his- ; 
tory of the famous politica] feud. 


By a resident of Colorado, a bimetallist. 


“ 


Literature 





IN THB JANUARY “ CENTURY,” 





JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL on “ The Function 


G 


A 


—— 





of the Poet.’ 

EORGE SAND. Herletters, here first published, 
giving her views on novel- writing and on life and 
religion. With a fine portrait. 

NDREW LANG, by Brander Matthews. 











THE VANISHING MOOSE, by Madison Grant, 


an experienced hunter of moose. 


LIFE IN A LIGHTHOUSE. The perilous life 


of the keepers of the Minot’s Ledge light. 


“A JOURNEY TO THE DEVIL’S TOWER, i 


written and illustrated by ‘Thomas Moran. 


Biblical Archeology 


IN THE JANUARY “ CENTURY."’ 


SATA 





THE BIBLE AND THE ASSYRIAN MON. 
UMENTS"—the story of the creation and the 
flood as told on the monuments. By Prof. Jastrow, 
of the University of Pennsylvania. 


Fiction 
IN THE JANUARY “CENTURY.”’ 


MARK TWAIN'S “PUDD’NHEAD WIL- 
so 


N.” A serial story of a Mississippi River 
town, ofa slave child and a white child changed 
in infancy, with a novel detection of crime. 


THREE OTHER STORIES, ihe 08 









Music and d Art 


IN THE JANUARY “ CENTURY.” 





GRIEG on SCHUMANN, A sagging readable, 


frank, and inspiring article by one of the great 


composers of to-day. 


INDIAN SONGS, by Miss Alice C, Fletcher. 
FRANS HALS, the great Dutch painter, engraved 


and described by T. Cole. 
Poetry, Departments, etc., etc. 





For sale everywhere, Saturday, Dec. 30th. 


Price, 35 cents. 
THE CENTURY co. 


é 
| ; Sport and Adventure 
IN THE JANUARY “CENTURY.” 


Publishers: 33 East Se ee eS Street, New York. 
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Pilgrim RECORD BooKS 1804 


These records for Sunday School and Church officials have stood the test of practical use and are pronounced the simplest and best. 


For Sunday School. 


Class Record Book. Membership Roll. Library Record. 
Class Record Card. Sunday School Record. Library Card. 


3 Distinct Courses PILGRIM Bible Studies 


INTERNATIONAL LESSONS, for 1894. 6 Grades. 
4 Grades. 


Course I. THE 


For Church 





Course Il. STUDY OF THE LIFE OF CHRIST, in 52 lessons. 
Course Ill. STUDY OF THE HISTORY OF ISRAEL, 2 years’ course. 


Congregational Sunday salient: and Publishing SickbyRoaton and Chicago 
9 Bh he ht tt tt hy tt tt tp tt he te 





é 
Church Register and Record. (4 Sizes.) Letters of Dismission. (Blanks.) 





Pilgrim Wallet. (For class collections.) 
Home Dept. Sheet, etc. 


Envelopes for Weekly Offering. 


ile eS 


4 Grades. 
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> A $4.00 Bible u:,2ret 1894 


{ “The Congregationalist”? Teach- 


rrr) 


We offer | ¢y’s Bible FREE to any old sub- 


scriber who sends his own renewal 
it FREE Land one new subscriber with - $6 § 


The Congregationalist for one 
pag year (to an old or new subscriber) 
offer Land a copy of the Bible for - - $5 


Our Bible is of moderate size, with large, clear 
type, the best “ Helps.” full leather binding. We 
Lelieve it to be THE IDEAL TEACHER'S BIBLE 


Wallace's Prince of India (2 vols., $2.50) 
Also Sree for renewal and new name with $6. 


Cn nnnnrnrrnnnnnnnmrnnnrnmnmnmnmnnmrmnmrmnmnmmnmnmnmnnnnwn?. 


CHURCH CLUBS in every Congregational 
church inthe United States. Write for particulars. 
Club of FIVE, one name at least being new, $10.09. 
On trial, 6 months, $1.00; 3 months, 25 cents. 
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% THE CONGREGATIONALIST SERVICES. % 
Price, 1 cent each; 100 copies, 60 cents, postpaid. 
4, New Year; 5-8, EVENTIDE SERVICES: 5, The 
Forgiveness of Sins; 6, Trust in God; 7, The Days 
of Thy Youth ; 8, The House of Our God; (No.5 is 
now ready, No.6 will be issued Jan.9 and Nos.7 
and 8 at intervals of two weeks thereafter.) 9, Pas- 
siontide ; 10, Easter ; Nos.11-13, EVENTIDE SERYV- 
ICES: 11, The Homeland ; 12, Humility; 13, God in 
Nature; 14, The Way of Peace (Memorial); 15, 
Children’s Sunday ; 16, National. 

We earnestly request pastors and others in ordering these 
services to observe three rules made necessary by the enor- 
mous number of services which are being handled at out 
office every day: 

FIRST, order early ; there may be delay in the mail. 

SECOND, write order and address distinctly, with nothing 
else upon the same sheet. 

THIRD, send money with order. We can open no accounts 
for these services, although in cases of emergency we will fill 
orders by telegraph and hold charges on memorandum. 

“ It is gratifying to find the favor with which the churches 
of this vicinity receive the Congregationalist’s special serv- 
ices for Sunday evenings.”’— Providence, R 

“Used your special service for Forefathers’ Day, and 
found it very delightful.” — Cleveland, O. 

*% These services are a great success with us in every way. 
We hare larger audiences; they listen to the sermon more 
sympathetically and receive a deeper impression than in the 
ordinary service.” — Madison, O. 

“ We find these services very fine. They are better than 
we can make ourselves in that we cannot print the music 
without very reat expense. We add to these programs solos 
and instrumental music, as the case may be, and make the 


most attractive and profitable service.” — Waukegan, Ill. 


%* THE CONGREGATIONALIST HANDBOOK. *# 
Price, 4 cents each; 100 copies, $1.25, postpaid. 
Tth annual issue now ready, enlarged to 68 pages. 


“It is brimful of information for every one interested in 
the religious progress of the world. I regard it the best ever 
put out by you. Trust it may find a large circulation.” — 
Michigan. 

“ Your new Handbook is splendid. My copy will be well 
thumbed before the year is out.”’— Washington, D. C. 

“TI find the Handbook a household necessity for myself, 
and hope to make it so for all my people.’—Hartford, Ct. 

“ Very nearly perfect little book.””"—Denver, Col. 

“Prayer meeting topics are the most pregnant with thought 
of any available to my knowledge.” —Ilinois. : 

“ Fine appearance and the topics are much improved.” — 
Cleveland, O. 

“ We like the topics and Bible Readings for 94 and have 
voted to use them.”’—Indianapolis, Ind. 

“Tuse the book daily and like it. It has become a neces- 
sity.”’— Ware. 


*%OUR HOME MISSIONARY FUND. * 
Elsewhere (see page 2) we acknowledge contri- 
butions to our Home Missionary Fund. That there 
is greater need than ever for liberal donations in 
this direction is evident from such letters as these: 


I would become a regular subscriber, but my sal- 
ary is too small to cover all our wants. I have 
charge of three churches, covering a field in length 
about twenty miles and as wide as we have the mind 
to stretch ourselves. Any one who has the mind to 
send us religious papers can do so, and we will 
assure them a wide circulation. I know of no bet- 
a = of interesting people than by getting them 
o read. 


_It was with pleasure I read that the home mis- 
Sionaries will continue to receive your valuable 
paper. Allow me to thank you for the copy I have 
received during the past year. It has been a wel- 
come friend and a valuable help in my work. Some 
of us home missionaries are passing through treub- 
lous times just now on account of the financial de- 
pression, but hope for better times by and by. 


Boston Thursday 4 January 1894 


HAT a wealth of Christian expe- 

rience finds expression in private 

letters, especially at this season of 
the year when tokens of friendship are 
being exchanged. A pleasant phase of an 
editor’s work is the access which his posi- 
tion gives him to the hearts and lives of 
others, through letters which find their 
way into a newspaper office. Two have just 
arrived at our desk simultaneously, from 
which we. take the liberty to quote. A 
saint of God far advanced in life, bur- 
dened for many years by ill health, writes 
thus: ‘‘What grand old Paul said in A. D. 
60, about neither death nor life being able 
to separate us from the love of God, I can 
echo most fully in 1893.’ The other letter 
is from a busy mother, who says: ‘‘Our 
prayer meeting last night was a ‘ thank serv- 
ice for the blessings of the past year.’ It 
was such a good meeting! Our pastor has 
the faculty of loosing silenttongues. Every- 
bedy takes part. Well, my heart was very 
full for so very many blessings. It was Kike 
the children’s kaleidoscope; every set of 
blessings as I turned them over in my mind 
seemed the brightest.’’ Letters like these, 
fragrant with the spirit of the gospel, are 
passing through the mails by hundreds day 
by day. Many a man or woman writing a 
letter on business or household affairs gives 
a turn which to the one who receives it is 
like a wayside spring ov a dusty highway. 
Such natural, spontaneous expression of 
Christian hope and love helps to swell the 
ever accumulating mass of testimony regard- 
ing the reality of spiritual things. 





The Noyes case has become so quickly a 
bit of ancient bistory that it requires brief 
space to chronicle the formal consummation 
of the conclusion reached at Worcester. A 
letter from Mr. Noyes was received at the 
rooms of the Ameiican Board last week, in 
which the appointment tendered him and 
his wife is heartify accepted. Our corre- 
spondent in Japan voiced last week the 
pleasure which he and his fellow-mission- 
aries take in the enrollment of Mr. Noyes in 
their fellowship, a satisfaction which we 
think is generally felt in this country: also, 


The Interdenominational Commission of 
Maine seems to be making genuine progress 
in that State toward general recognition of 
the principles of comity between denomina- 
tions. At its annual meeting -in Bangor, 
Dee. 21, Baptists, Free Baptists, Methodists 
and Congregationalists were represented, 
It reaffirmed the principles of co-operation 
between the denominations, that no denom- 
ination should trespass on ground already 
sufficiently occupied by another, that the 
preferences of local communities should be 
respected, that new enterprises should, other 
things being equal, be of the denomination 
which has churches nearest at hand able to 
aid, and that feeble churches should be re- 
vived, rather than weakened, by starting 
rival organizations. It appointed, in a 
thoroughly fraternal spirit, committees to 
investigate the cases, which were not nu- 
merous, which seemed to require attention. 


Number 1 


It made plans for better acquaintance of 
the denominations with one another’s work 
and for a better understanding among the 
missionary societies in the State. This 
commission has now been long enough in 
existence and has accomplished enough to 
show that its plans are feasible. If they 
can be carried out in Maine they are appli- 
cable to any of our Western States. The 
example of Maine deserves the careful at- 
tention of the churches of all denominations 
throughout the country. It is encouraging, 
too, to note a striking instance, in Spokane, 
Wn., of two churches of different denom- 
inations merging their separate interests 
into one strong organization. The particu- 
lars are given in our Church News depart- 
ment this week. 


The number of the unemployed in Boston 
varies widely when seen from different points 
of view. The Andover House reported 38,390. 
The police report 5,063. Both these reports 
claim to be the result of careful investiga- 
tion of actual facts. Most persons interested 
will probably strike an average between the 
two. It is hardly probable that the police 
have found all those out of work, as a num- 
ber larger than they name have registered 
at the City Hall as seeking employment. 
Beyond doubt more persons want work now 
than at any time for many years. The 
neediest are not those who are most forward 
to press their claims, The sympathy they 
deserve is liable to be lessened by the horde 
of tramps and other idle persons who are 
taking advantage of the public interest in 
behalf of the unemployed, It is stated that 
the secretary of the Central Relief and Aid 
Association offered food and lodging to 
1,500 persons on condition of their doing 
three hours’ work. All except 374 declined 
the offer. It is painful to self-respecting 
people to be compelled to be counted with 
this class, 


On the other hand, the response to the in- 
vitation to aid in furnishing work for the 
unemployed is widespread and generous. 
It has taken, too, those thoughtful forms of 
expression which show that the donors do 
not merely wish to relieve themselves of the 
burden of responsibility for the suffering of 
poverty, but that they have a genuine sym- 
pathy for their fellowmen, and would pre- 
serve their self-respect. In Boston about 
six hundred men were given employment 
last week, at $1.50 per day. Especially grat- 
ifying was the announcement from the com- 
mittee for providing work for unemployed 
women that “there is no need for any 
woman in Boston to be out of employment.’’ 
The sum earned is small, eighty cents per 
day for each person, but it is sufficient at 
least to provide food. ‘The public have sent 
into one office, in response toa call for cloth- 
ing, over five thousand articles, enough to 
satisfy the demand. There is abundant 
need that interest should be further aroused 
to help the poor; and one of the blessings 
which come out of trouble is the way in 
which so many show their eagerness to do 
what they can to relieve the needy. 








1893. 

The religious history of the year has not 
been marked by any sudden shocks or 
changes. In our own denomination interest 
from the beginning of the year centered in 
the American Board matters, the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Noyes in the Japan Mission 
being the immediate question at issue. The 
contest waxed increasingly warm each month 
till the annual meeting in October, when, 
through the decision of the board by a very 
large majority to appoint Mr. Noyes, and 
through the voluntary retirement from office 
of some of those who had most persistently 
opposed his appointment, the excitement at 
once subsided. As results of this discus- 
sion, extending over more than seven years, 
more direct representation of the churches 
in the management of the board will be 
secured and rotation in office of members of 
the Prudential Committee, while the same 
standard of doctrinal faith will decide the 
theological qualifications of ministers at 
home and abroad, and the recognition of 
the ordinary creeds of our denomination 
will be considered sufficient. 

The Presbyterian Church has concluded 
its heresy trial by suspending Professor 
Briggs from the ministry. Its General As- 
sembly has deliberately reaffirmed the hasty 
decision of the previous year that the origi- 
nal autographs of the books of the Bible 
were without any error, and that those 
.ministers who will not accept that decision 
are not acceptable ministers of that denom- 
ination, and ought to resign their office. 
All attempts to revise its Confession of 
Faith have been abandoned for the present. 
A determined purpose has developed to dis- 
cipline Union Seminary as long as it shall 
retain Professor Briggs in .its faculty, while 
his recently published statements have not 
commended themselves as wise, even to his 
friends. Restless minorities at home and 
abroad have expressed their aversion to 
what they regard as an unwarrantable as- 
sumption of authority on the part of the 
General Assembly, but to little purpose. 

The sudden death of Bishop Brooks early 
in the year is the most memorable event in 
the Episcopal Church, and the consequent 
sorrow and chastening which that church 
has experienced has been shared by all de- 
nominations and has promoted a Christian 
fellowship which reaches under all eccle- 
siastical barriers and which claims as the 
heritage, of the whole church a life of serv- 
ice so exalted and generous as was his. 
The election of Rev. A. C. A. Hall to the 
oftice of Bishop of Vermont has recently oc- 
casioned some discussicn, from the fact that 
he is a member of a secret brotherhood in 
England. 

Roman Catholics have heen greatly ex- 
cited by the arrival of Mgr. Satolli to reside 
in this country at Washington as ablegate 
of the Pope, thus placing that denomina- 
tion in the United States on a level in its 
relations with Rome with Roman Catholic 
nations. Satolli’s coming has brought out 
much more sharply than before the antago- 
nisms whith have made much friction be- 
tween the conservative and progressive par- 
ties in the church. The liberal party has 
gained some important victories, but they 
are not sufficient greatly to increase the con- 
fidence of American citizens in the Catholic 
Church as a safe guide in political affairs. 

Interest in the study of the Bible has kept 
steadily on, while the popular disposition 
to criticise the results of scholarly research 

has grown more calm, and on the other 
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hand scholars appear to be more cautious 
in announcing conclusions which have not 


yet been satisfactorily confirmed. Indeed, 
it has appeared more plain than ever that 
the contention over subjects of higher crit- 
icism is not mainly between scholars, but 
between those on the one side who are not 
Biblical scholars, but who defend traditional 
views of the Bible, and those on the other 
who champion radical views without clearly 
understanding on what facts they are based. 

The work of evangelists has been notable 
in a number of Western cities, and Mr. 
Moody’s labors in Chicago, seconded by 
many eminent preachers on both sides of 
the sea, have been fruitful of excellent 
results. The Parliament of Religions has 
attracted much attention, has been warmly 
defended and sharply criticised. It has 
served to concentrate on one platform the 
praises of all religions by those most warmly 
devoted to them. Whether the parliament 
persuaded any one to change his religion, 
or increased in any one the power of the 
religion he already had, has not yet, so far 
as we know, been publicly announced. 

The cause of temperance has gained 
ground in Connecticut and in certain other 
localities by efforts to increase the number 
of total abstainers. It seems to have lost 
ground, on the whole, in Massachusetts by 
the increase of license towns and cities. 
South Carolina is trying an experiment in 
taking the control of the business into the 
hands of the State. The Gothenburg Sys- 
tem is attracting increased attention in this 
country. 

In striking the national balance sheet for 
the year our exemption from plague, the 
repeal of the purchase clause of the Sher- 
man law, the World’s Fair and the revolt 
against political tyranny in our large cities 
are to be noted as especially favorable to 
national prosperity and happiness. On the 
other hand, the year has witnessed, in the 
opinion of an expert like Hon. David A. 
Wells, a shrinkage in the wealth of the 
country of not less than $1,000,000,000; 
public respect for the national Senate has 
diminished; the national legislature has 
shown little capacity for constructive legis- 
lation or celerity in repealing that which 
is destructive; the natural elements have 
raged with peculiar fury, the fire losses 
being phenomenally large, and the August 
cyclones swept out of existence property 
worth millions as well as lives by the 
hundreds; disasters by rail have multiplied 
with awful loss of human life, and deeds of 
violence have become common, taking here 
the form of lynching and there assassination. 

We have witnessed the incoming of a new 
national administration, the induction of 
many new governors of States, the infusion 
of new blood into the national Senate and 
judiciary. The administration has failed to 
convert any of its opponents, its foreign 
policy, especially with reference to Hawaii, 
has not been popular, and, notwithstanding 
the invaluable service done to finance and 
industries by Mr. Cleveland’s insistence 
upon the repeal of the Sherman law, it can 
scarcely be said that today he and his party 
are as popular as they were. The majority 
of the new governors have sustained tradi- 
tions by their sense and ability, but a few 
States, temporarily controlled by Populists, 
have been rendered ridiculous by their gov- 
ernors’ proclamations and their legislatures’ 
decrees and squabbles. The new judges 
have been up to par, but the same can 
scarcely be said of the senators. 
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Our relations with foreign governments, 
on the whole, have been friendly and credit- 
able. We lost the technical shell of the 
question before the Bering Sea-tribunal, but 
we gained the practical kernel, viz., an 
order that will prevent the extinction of the 
seals and the death of a valuable industry. 
In addition to this victory for arbitration, 
there must be noted the vote of the House 
of Commons favoring a settlement of all 
questions between the United States and 
Great Britain by arbitration, and Lord Rose- 
bery’s success as a semi-official conciliator 
in England’s great industrial war, the coal 
strike. For the first time we have sent 
ambassadors to the leading foreign courts, 
and as one scans the lists of new ambas- 
sadors and ministers one realizes that 
here President Cleveland has shown discre- 
tion. Bayard at London, Runyon at Berlin, 
McVeagh at Rome, Andrew D. White re- 
tained at St. Petersburg, Taylor at Madrid 
and Alexander at Athens are all superior 
men. New extradition treaties with France 
and Russia have been ratified, the latter 
not without vigorous protests of influential 
Americans. The new minister to Turkey, 
Mr. Terrell, has apparently ably seconded 
Secretary Gresham in the positive policy 
which injuries to American missions and 
missionaries demanded. We have received 
from China, as minister, a most astute and 
positive personality, who has not failed to 
make it understood that China has convic- 
tions and sensibilities that have been out- 
raged. Fortunately Congress has made some 
amendments to the Geary law, which the 
Supreme Court—a full bench not sitting — 
Aeclared constitutional, that have modified 
the harshness of its methods of enforce- 
ment, though not changing the evil of its 
principles. Thus far we have joined with 
foreign nations in refusing to recognize Ad- 
miral Mello’s Brazilian forces belliger- 
ents, 

Here as abroad, capital and labor have 
been brought into conflict, though with 
nothing like the bitterness or pertinacity 
shown in Germany or England. Railroad 
employés have felt more grievances than 
others this year, and instead of being over- 
awed as in the past by the militia, this year 
there seems to have been a decided gain, in 
that decrees of courts or boards of arbitra- 
tion have had conclusive force. Many of 
these judicial decrees have been most nota- 
ble and unprecedented in their assertion of 
the claim which the community has, not 
only upon the corporation but upon the 
employé, giving rise in the last week of the 
year to the granting by a United States 
court in Milwaukee of an injunction restrain- 
ing the employés of the Northern Pacific 
from striking or- refusing to work for the 
officials of the court, the receivers. The 
affirmation of this position by the Supreme 
Court would be of startling significance. 

But while courts have been interpreting 
questions of the social contract between 
employé, employer and the public, investors 
at home and abroad have been studying 
another phase of the drift toward govern- 
mental control as a result very largely of 
individual dishonesty, viz., the multiplica- 
tion of receiverships by which seventy-five 
railroads during the year have been added 
to those in receivers’ hands, making a total 
of 308 roads with a mileage of 77,429 miles, 
and a capitalization of $3,763,378,000 which 
have gone this way within a decade. Un- 
fortunately, the methods employed this year 
have been such as to make investors pecul- 
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iarly cynical, and have sadly impaired our 
national credit at home and abroad. 

Unique inits vastness, unsurpassed beauty, 
popularity and far-reaching educational ef- 
fect, the Chicago Exposition at the White 
City was pre-eminently the event of the year. 
Panics will come again; so will prosperity. 
But it is doubtful whether Europe could, or 
we would again, venture upon such a task. 
Comparatively few Europeans visited it, but 
the few that did were enthusiastic and lead- 
ers of thought. Possibly one-thirteenth of 
our people saw it, but they Will leaven a 
large lump. Coincident with the fair, and 
an essential part of its unique character and 
influence, were the many gatherings of men 
and women, foreign and native, Christian 
and otherwise, who listened to, and to some 
extent discussed, statements of belief upon 
a diversity of subjects, high and low, mun- 
dane and supernal, the utmost liberty of 
expression being sought and attained and 
catholicity exhibited. 

Great Britain has rejoiced over the mar- 
riage of Prince George and Princess Mary 
of Teck. After a prolonged fight in the 
Commons Mr. Gladstone has there carried 
through a home rule measure for Ireland, 
which, naturally, was defeated in the Lords, 
a result that has served to accelerate the 
movement for the abolition or reform of the 
upper house, as have the more recent re- 
jections by the same body of the bills affect- 
ing social reforms introduced by the Lib- 
erals and passed in the House. _ Ulster has 
been yery truculent. The Welsh have made 
some, but not marked, gains toward dis- 
establishment. Commercially and industri- 
ally it has been a year of reverses, a falling 
off in revenues and added distress for the 
agriculturalist. American women’s inves- 
tigations have forced the English officials 
in India to acknowledge gross social evils 
in the army life. 

France has been forced to acknowledge 
the venality of her legislators and of the 
celebrated De Lesseps family. 
have come and gone with Carnot still en- 
trenched in his position as president and in 
the affections of the people. Anarchy has 
even entered within the House of Deputies 
and hurled a bomb, which has proved a 
boomerang, for the republic is now assured 
of the nerve of its premier and its legis- 
lators. Repressive laws have been passed 
that before could not have been secured, and 
liberals for a time have become conserva- 
tives in the face of the foe—anarchy. Ap- 
parently the alliance with Russia has been 
more firmly cemented than ever before. 
Siam has been robbed by France of much of 
her territory, England and China simply 
insisting that their own aspirations territo- 
rially be respected. 

Russia has confined itself to a tariff war 
with Germany, persistent persecutions of 
the Roman Catholics, Stundists and Jews, 
and to intrigues in Turkey and the minor 
border states. The friction between Sweden 
and Norway has increased rather than di- 
minished. In Germany anti-Semitism has 
declined, socialism increased, and the cleri- 
cals have given their voting strength to 
Chancellor Caprivi and made possible the 
passage of the army bill and the high tariffs 
with adjoining States, in return for which 
the Reichstag has voted to.permit the re- 
turn of the Jesuits. Emperor William has 
made fewer sensational speeches and seems 
to be gaining in prudence. The masses 
in Belgium, so long disenfranchised, have 
forced a very great increase of the suffrage, 
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and, though temporarily defeated, a similar 
outcome is inevitable in Austria, 

Spain’s internal economy has improved, 
i. e., revenues have increased somewhat, but 
anarchy has been rampant, the tax burdens 
are still heavy, the recent war with the Rif- 
fians in Morocco i as entailed a heavy ex- 
pense, and Cuba no longer can be bled to 
the utmost in order to fill the national ex- 
chequer. Italy is honeycombed with infi- 
delity and venality, and the revelations of 
the past year have proved this in the most 
marked way. Socialistic riots in Sicily are 
the omens of the popular unrest, and the 
new premier, Crispi, is so committed to the 
maintenance of the Triple Alliance that no 
reduction in the army or diminution of the 
tax burdens can be expected. 

In South Africa the forces of the English 
traders have relentlessly slaughtered the 
Matabele. The French dominion in Mada- 
gascar has proved hostile to Christianity 
and the native welfare. British arms have 
straightened out the feuds in Uganda, dis- 
creditable alike to Protestant and Catholic, 
and the grip of British power upon Egypt 
has been strengthened. Australasia has 
passed through the throes of a financial and 
industrial collapse, surpassed only by that 
in the United States. Four million people 
had borrowed $2,000,000,000 from English 
investors, and the result was inevitable. 

The Argentine Republic has recuperated 
somewhat from its panic. Brazil has wit- 
nessed internecine war, not yet finished, in 
which the traditional instability of Latin 
republics has been proved, and as well the 
justness of an English statesman’s remark 
that it is impossible for any nation to exist 
without a pronounced religious basis. The 
Central American States have moved some- 
what toward confederation. . Mexico has 
prospered financially and industrially, as 
has Canada, comparatively speaking, when 
compared with our own plight. Thanks— 
we must confess it—to a saner monetary and 
banking system. The advent of the Earl of 
Aberdeen as governor-general has given the 
Dominion a pronounced Christian philan- 
thropist as a nominal executive. 

The number of eminent dead is iarge. 
Religious forces are poorer because of the 
departure of the peerless preacher, Phillips 
Brooks, the saintly divine and educator, 
Andrew P. Peabody, the erudite and cath- 
olic Philip Schaff, and the brilliant, en- 
thusiastic Charles F. Deems. Political and 
civic forces miss the statesman and leader, 
James G. Blaine, the pure and philanthropic 
Rutherford B. Hayes, the courageous, patri- 
otic, gentlemanly 1 amilton Fish. The na- 
tional Supreme Court no longer includes 
the learned L. Q. Lamar, or the wise, inde- 
fatigable E. Blatchford. The literature of 
history never more will be enriched by Fran- 
cis Parkman’s pen, and Shakespeare’s plays 
will not have Edwin Booth’s masterly inter- 
pretations. Education hereafter will miss 
the generous gifts of Leland Stanford and 
A. J. Drexel, and the noble personality of 
8. C. Armstrong lives only in his words, his 
pupils ana his great work at Hampton and 
its offspring. 

Abroad science has lost John Tyndall; lit- 
erature, Benjamin Jowett and H. A. Taine; 
music, Gounod and Tschaikowsky; state- 
craft, Marshal McMahon and M. Jules Ferry; 
and religion, Dr. Andrew A. Bonar and Rev. 
R. W. McAll, the founder of the McAll 


mission work in France. 
a ee 
“Good singing, seats free, no collection! ’’ 
These are some of the inducements set forth 
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in a card announcing revival services. The 
implication in the latter consideration may 
have its weight in some quarters, but it is a 
suggestive commentary on the aversion of the 
average non-church-goer to the contribution 
box. 





THE WEEK OF PRAYER. » 

The Week of Prayer may be expected 
to be observed this winter with unusual 
earnestness. Vrobably each such annual 
period awakens a somewhat deeper and 
broader religious feeling than any of its 
predecessors. During the previous year 
the number of Christians has been enlarged 
considerably. There are hundreds and thou- 
sands more people who pray. The number 
of individuals who connect the week in their 
minds with some special spiritual quicken- 
ing in answer to prayer or some long desired 
conversion brought about and who therefore 
welcome it with increasing appreciation, is 
larger every year than ever before. 

But this winter the intelligent Christian 
also perceives in an uncommon degree that 
the nations of men are restless as they sel- 
dom have been in history, that society every- 
where is fermenting ominously, and that 
while all signs point to great changes soon 
to come they do not indicate so clearly 
what these changes are to be. Throughout 
the whole of human history such epochs 
have been followed by fresh and striking 
evidences of the presence and power of God 
among men, and ie has answered the 
prayers of His church again and again at 
such times most significantly. His people 
now should expect Him to do so once more, 

Moreover, at present thousands have a 
more personal reason for special prayer. 
Rarely, especially in our own country, have 
those in greater or less financial peril or 
positive distress been so numerous. In 
spite of probable exaggerations of the num- 
ber of persons unable to obtain work and 
suffering for the very necessaries of life, it 
unquestionably is very large and includes 
many who heretofore have prospered rea- 
sonably. All such needy ones who are ac- 
customed to pray, as well as many who 
never have prayed much in the past, and all 
who, although spared personal privations, 
are saddened by the distress of which they 
are aware and can only help a little to re- 
lieve—all these will make new and earnest 
use of such a period as the Week of Prayer. 
And, although many may not pray for the 
conversion of the world as earnestly as for 
what seems to be more vitally and immedi- 
ately necessary to them, their prayers will 
not enter the divine ear in vain, and will 
help to promote that appreciation of trust 
in God and of the seriousness and impor- 
tance of the spiritual life which are essen- 
tial factors in the winning of the world to 
Christ. 





THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


The holiday adjournment of Congress has 
forbidden direct advance toward a settle- 
ment of the Hawaiian question, or a definite 
statement of the fiscal and tariff policy of 
the administration, but it has not prevented 
the sub-committee of the Senate committee 
on foreign relations from beginning an in- 
vestigation of all the events and correspond- 
ence relative to the United States and 
Hawaii, nor has it served to conceal the 
fact that our national treasury is in a most 
precarious condition and the dominant 
party still uncertain as to how to remedy 
the situation. Secretary.Carlisle’s proposi- 
tion to issue bonds wins the approval o 
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Eastern and Northern men, but not that of 
those of the South and West. His estimate of 
the probable deficit is almost universally held 
to be far too low, and no one can tell how 
great a reduction in revenue the Wilso~. ill 
will bring, if passed. Diversity of opinion 
exists among the majority as to the manner 
of bridging the chasm between revenue and 
outgo, and no definite proposition has yet 
emerged from the majority of the ways and 
means committee or President Cleveland. 
The minority of the House committee, to 
which was referred the varying resolutions 
respecting the United States and Hawaii, 
has given its report to the public in advance, 
and it is a positive document, indicative of 
the free speech and trenchant argument 
that will abound when the debate reopens, 
tev. O. P. Emerson, for many years secre- 
tary of the Hawaiian Board of Missions, has 
appeared before the Senate sub committee 
during the past week and flatly contradicted 
Mr. Blount’s witnesses and _ inferences. 
Other Hawaiian residents of unblemished 
character are in Washington for a like pur- 
pose, and Messrs. Blount and Stevens are 
to appear and submit to cross examination, 
This investigation of investigators prom- 
ises to be broad enough to cover all.the 
essential facts and thorough enough to get 
at the truth. 


We hail the birth of the Anti-Spoils 
League. For reasons quite obvious, but 
_ here ‘unnecessary to review, the movement 
for civil service reform has not been a 
popular one. It has grown and accom- 
plished much, but scholars and idealists 
have been its mainstay financially and mor- 
ally. Thatit has not been popular is seen 
by the fact that only 5,000 active members 
are enrolled in the twenty-three leagues 
associated with the national society. Now 
it is proposed to make the movement popu- 
lar, intelligible to the taxpayer and the real- 
ist. To secure this end the machinery is now 
at work. The name Anti-Spoils League has 
been chosen. Hon. Carl Schurz is to serve 
as the first president, and a strong circular 
letter has been issued to which is appended 
an enrollment pledge. Membership is to 
be without dues and the machinery is to be 
simple. We are glad to indorse the move- 
ment and print the following pledge: 

THE ANTI-SPOILS LEAGUE. 


We hereby declare ourselves in favor of the 
complete abolition of the spoils system from 
the public service—believing that system to 
be unjust, undemocratic, injurious to political 
parties, fruitful of corruption, % burden to 
legislative and executive officers and in every 
way opposed to the principles of good govern- 
ment, 

We call upon all in authority to extend to 
the utmost the operation of the present reform 
laws; and, by additional legislation, to carry 
the benefits of the merit system to the farthest 
possible limits under our national, State and 
municipal governments. 

The drift of the day toward a reform in 
administering municipal affairs is indicated 
in the composition of the cabinet or staff of 
assistants which Mayor Schieren of Brook- 
lyn has called about him, to aid him in ad- 
ministering the affairs of a city possessing 
an ideal charter and a people insistent—as 
the election of Nov. 7 demonstrated—that 
“ring politics’? must die. Mayor Schieren 
has been absolutely indifferent to the polit- 
ical affiliations of the men of his choice, 
ability to execute, personal integrity and 
sympathy with his ideals have been the 
essentials demanded. In other words, he 
has proceeded as he would have if he had 
been planning to collect and spend the same 
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amount of personal capital. This indiffer- 
ence to the machine politicians and the re- 
sult it may have upon State and national 
politics is staggering to ‘‘the machine,”’ but 
it is delightful to the sensible taxpayer. No 
mayor in the country, unless it be Bancroft 
of Cambridge, enters upon the new year 
with such liberty to do well, and no city’s 
record will surpass Brooklyn’s in interest 
and value at the close of 1894. May it equal 
the anticipations of good citizens every- 
where, for the eyes of the nation are upon 
the city. Another indication of the drift of 
the day is the call issued for a conference in 
Philadelphia, Jan. 25, 26, to discuss the 
problem of municipal reform, the invitation 
being given by the Municipal League of that 
city and the call being signed by such men 
as Editors R. W. Gilder, George W. Childs, 
E. D. Mead and E, L. Godkin, Rev. Messrs. 
Lyman Abbott, Edward Everett Hale, Wash- 
ington Gladden, Presidents Eliot, Pepper, 
Gilman and Walker, Professors R. T. Ely 
and II, E, Adams and Citizens James C, Car- 
ter, Richard Henry Dana, Charles J. Bona- 
parte, Charles Francis Adams, Marshall 
Field, Theodore Roosevelt, Abram S. Hewitt 
and S. B. Capen. Reports on the exact state 
of affairs in our cities are tobe made, Plans 
are to be formed, after free debate and sug- 
gestion, and it is possible that a national 
confederation of such clubs as the Municipal 
Leagues of Boston and Philadelphia and the 
City Club of New York may be formed. In 
any event, the gathering together of such a 
body of men to debate such a theme and 
outline a campaign against such an evil is 
an event of unusual significance. 





But the reverse side of the medal must 
be shown. The extraordinary Grand Jury 
of New York City has failed to find indict- 
ments against two police officials charged 
by Dr. Parkhurst and his society with gross 
neglect of duty, the jury contenting itself 
with a mild injunction to the police com- 
missioners to co-operate heartily with Dr. 
Parkhurst’s society. Dr. Parkhurst, never- 
theless, persists in filing charges against 
captains and inspectors, only to have them 
ignored thus far by the police commission- 
ers, and the inevitable logic of it all is that 
not until the commissioners are routed can 
any reform come. Fortunately, there are 
signs of demoralization and disintegration 
in that body, and when the exposé comes 
it is likely to be sudden and decisive. 
Had the citizens elected a district attorney 
who could be depended upon to do his 
duty as a prosecuting attorney the out- 
look would be brighter, but as a matter 
of fact the office is to be filled by an elo- 
quent tool of Tammany, whose past admin- 
istration of the office is ominous of the 
insincerity and laxity that will prevail, and 
he, to make the farce complete, has ap- 
pointed as assistant a former clergyman, 
now a blatant infidel and rampant anarch- 
ist, Hugh Pentecost. Crossing the river 
tc Kings County, the outlook for justice 
is brighter. Though Judge Cullen has 
granted a stay to Boss McKane from an 
immediate execution of Judge Barnard’s 
sentence—and this, be it noted, because of 
an alleged technical flaw—the extraordi- 
nary grand jury of the county has found 
no less than eleven indictments against him, 
and he had to secure bail for $32,000 to 
escape spending New Year’s Day in jail. 
He is charged with assault, conspiracy, op- 
pression, criminal contempt and miscon- 
duct, and it would seem that ere long he 
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ought to be a pupil in Sing Sing instead 
of a Methodist Sunday school superintend- 
ent at Gravesend. Besides, twenty-one of 
his satellites and fellow office holders at 
Gravesend are indicted. 





The sudden expression of party or per- 
sonal hatred ending in personal violence, 
which disgraced the House of Commons 
earlier in the year, was partially atoned for 
last week by the deliberate applause and 
compliments given by his opponents, nota- 
bly Mr. Balfour, to the veteran premier as 
he entered the House on the morning of 
his eighty-fourth birthday, jaunty as a boy 
and as alert as a youthful warrior. Mr. 
Gladstone may be obstinate, inconsistent 
and disagreeably omniscient, but he is the 
great personality in Europe today. Bis- 
marck’s sun has waned. Gladstone’s still 
gives light and heat. 





Italy has an agrarian revolution pending. 
The Sicilian anti-tax riots gre ominous. 

Senator Proctor’s bill for the union of Utah 
and Nevada as one State ought to have careful 
consideration. It might remedy one evil and 
prevent another. 

Pendergrast, the assassin of Mayor Carter 
Harrison, has been declared sane and guilty 
by ajury. If the higher courts do not delay 
execution, has he Governor Altgeld to rely 
upon? 

Andrew Carnegie offers to add $1 to every 
dollar given by the citizens of Pittsburgh for 
the relief of the unemployed of that city, and 
this up to a limit of $5,000 a day for the next 
two months. This is munificent, but there are 
some who say it is not transparent. 


Those Southern governors—some of them 

may have hazy views on finance, but they gen- 
erally can be counted on to execute the law. 
Driven from Coney Island and New Orleans 
the prize fighters chose Jacksonville as a 
Mecca where law could be defied. Governor 
Mitchell was tardy in getting aroused but he 
now seems to be too much for the “ gentle- 
manly sports ’’ and the “‘ bruisers.”’ 
’ Norway is facing the annual elections, and a 
‘Radical majority, which is likely, will bring 
to a head a long impending conflict. Norway 
insists on a foreign policy which will give 
Norwegian, as well as Swedish, representa- 
tives in the diplomatic and consular service. 
Sweden, hitherto less belligerent than Norway, 
is now becoming aroused. Meanwhile Radical 
sentiment grows in Norway, the King of Swe- 
den shows no sign of relenting from his in- 
terpretation of the Act of Union of 1814, and 
the political temperature in Scandinavia is as 
hot as its climate is cold. 

The New England Railroad is the last vic- 
tim of various diseases that have made the 
year notable for the number of roads affected 
and the mileage now in the hands of the 
courts. Several features of this year’s record 
make lovers of honesty grieve. It would ap- 
pear as if railway officials’ testimony as to 
solvency was unreliable, that factional su- 
premacy is of more consequence than the best 
interests of all concerned, and that receivers 
are not always wise or squarein their decrees. 
Nothing that we might say on the first point 
could exceed in bluntness and severity the 
comments of the financial editors of the sec- 
ular press made during the past week. 


OO —— 


We rarely read of bequests by colored peo- 
ple to institutions for the benefit of their own 
race. But last week a bequest to Harvard 
University was announced from the widow of 
Lewis Hayden, who was once the colored mes- 
senger of Governor Andrew; and the will of 
Thomy Lafon, a wealthy negro of New Or- 
leans, who died a few days ago, distributes 
$214,000 to charitable and educational insti- 
tutions, most of which are exclusively for 
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whites. Were these gifts made from grati- 
tude because of the interest of whites in the 
welfare of the negroes, or from the conviction 
that they would thus answer the most press- 
ing need? 


IN BRIEF. 


We wish every one of our great family of 
readers a Happy New Year. We are grateful 
for many expressions of the same wish for us, 
and, a8 we journey on together another year, 
we hope that our relations will continue to be 
mutually helpful. A happy year means, let 
us not forget, 365 happy days, and when we 
have learned to live on the day by day prin- 
ciple as Dr. Cuyler, elsewhere in this issue, 
so well puts it, we have found the secret of 
happiness and usefulness. 





The new year is not well begun by any 
ehurch whose pastor’s salary is still unpaid. 





Don’t leave the worthy cause of ministerial 
relief off your schedule of benevolences this 


year. 





Pass along the good things the old year has 
left you that the new year may he more 
welcome. 





What a people we are! Last year the grand 
total of pieces of domestic mail handled by 
the post office officials of our nation was 5,021,- 
841,056. 





No person who desires to remember the 
events which have signalized the year 1893 
should fail to read our review of its important 
occurrences and movements at home and 
abroad. 





Word comes from St. Louis that the Pilgrim 
Church has been trying to induce Dr. Webb 
to stay there permanently. His modesty pre- 
vents him from saying as much in his letter 
on page 16. Boston would much miss his 
helpful presence. 





Now all ye State secretaries, scribes of con- 
ferences, clerks of churches, if you have not 
attended to your duty already, send your re- 
turns in at once to the proper authorities, 
that the Year-Book, all the figures for which 
were due last Monday, may be speedily forth- 
coming. 





It is well worth noting that certain English 
Wesleyans, as antipodal ip their views as Dr. 
Riggs and Hugh Price Iughes, are working 
together in harmony in inducing their brethren 
to accept in a measure the system of super- 
vision’ by bishops which is such a unique 
feature of Methodism in this country. 





The New York Observer intimates that the 
illegible handwriting of ministers is calling 
forth shocking profanity from the typesetters. 
But the articles written by some Presbyterian 
ministers on recent controversies have occa- 
sionally shown indications that permissible 
language was inadequate to express the em- 
phasis of their feelings. 





This year the Week of Prayer comes later 
than usual—when the pressure of the work of 
the first days of January is past. It cOmes in 
the midst of peculiar business trials. Why 
should not edch,Christian set himself, as ip 
the earlier days, to pray for the gift of the 
Holy Spirit to the world with that large faith 
which grasps the great promises of God? 





There is a man traveling about the country 
visiting physicians and medical schools and 
showing his heart beats for lucre. That is to 
say, he has survived an operation that enables 
the observer to gaze upon his heart. His only 
source of income now is his phenomenality. 
Let not a surgical examination be necessary 
in order to have your heart beats visible this 
winter! 





A feature in the Congregationalist Handbook 
which is attracting much favorable notice is 
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the plan whereby each prayer meeting topic 
is opened up with a few suggestive comments 
designed to aid the men and women in the 
pews in preparing for and participating in the 
meeting. A further advantage might come 
from the pastor’s assigning in advance to cer- 
tain persons these phases of the general theme. 


How small are the pebbles that obstruct the 
progress of the King’s chariot! A Southern 
board of church trustees once opposed the 
opening of the gatleries free because it would 
involve an extra cost for sawdust and spit. 
toons. Dean Hole tells of a bishop who ob- 
jected to making the seats of a new church 
free because it would necessitate an increase 
in the number of the police. 


Merivale’s History of the Roman Empire, 
we believe, was the first book chosen in the 
course of the C. L. 8. C., and the graduates of 
the first class, of 1882, will remember the 
toilsome path they found it. Its author, Dr. 
Charles Merivale, dean of Ely, Eng., died last 
week, Dec. 27, at the age of eighty-five years. 
He was a learned and prolific writer and also 
translated the Iliad into English rhymed 
verse. 





It has been aptly said that the Chinese are 
as conspicuous by their absence from the pau- 
per and crimir 11 classes as some other nation- 
alities are by their presence. But it is not 
generally known how much the despised sons 
of the Flowery Kingdom contribute to mis- 
sions and charities. A significant straw was 
the Christmas collection made recently by a 
Chinese Sunday school in this city to the fund 
for the relief of the unemployed. 





A sign of the increasing interest every year 
in the Forefathers is the fact that one of the 
most enthusiastic reports we have received 
comes from Knoxville, Tenn., where the Pil- 
grim Church, Rev. J. H. Frazee, pastor, 
spread its celebration over several days and 
imported speaking talent from the university 
of the State and the legal bench. Several 
lineal descendants of Pastor Robinson were in 
the congregations. 





The Supreme Court of Indiana has decided 
that the liquor business is licensed, not to pro- 
tect it, but to protect the public against unre- 
stricted sale of liquor; and that therefore a 
liquor dealer who holds a license is pot thereby 
authorized to injure the property of others. 
The case was one in which the owner of a resi- 
dence sued to recover damages on account of 
a saloon being placed near by. This seems to 
be the only sensible decision, yet it was only 
given on an appeal fora rehearing, after the 
opposite decision had been rendered, 


This notice was given on a recent Sabbath 
from the pulpit of one of our Brooklyn 
churches: ‘ For the coming year we shall use 
the prayer meeting topics as found in the 
Congregationalist Handbook for 1894. The 
children of the Mission Band will have the 
books on sale at the close of the service, price 
four cents each. The Mission Band will take 
care of the wholesal® price, and the congre- 
gation is expected to attend to the retail 
price.” Here is a hint to other mission circles 
or Sunday school classes. 








Not a few clergymen here and in England 
use their bicycles just as the old Methodist 
circuit riders used their horses, viz., to further 
the interests of the kingdom, and if the terri- 
tory between the home and the place of 
preaching on a Sunday is to be traversed the 
bicycle is mounted. But dear old Dr. J. G. 

-aton says such sights will never be seen in 


the South Sea Islar@s as ‘‘ young men riding - 


on bicycles on the Lord’s Day,” and the joke 
of it is he said it in the pulpit of an English 
Presbyterian who uses a bicycle, and consid- 
ers it a good friend not to be despised even on 
Sunday. 





Each additional Congregationalist Service 
issued adds to the volume of appreciative 
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words regarding the quality ef the work and 
the opportuneness of the idea behind these 
services. Number 4, A Service for the New 
Year, was used in many churches last Sunday, 
while other churches preferred to defer its use 
until next Sunday. Number 5, The Forgive- 
ness of Sins, is now ready. It is the first ofa 
group of four, known as Eventide Services, 
any one of which can be used independently 
of the other three. The orders already re- 
ceived indicate a widespread demand. 





The committee of the Sunday School Asso- 
ciation of Washington and Northern Idaho 
urges that the closing day of the Week of 
Prayer, Jan. 14, be devoted to personal work 
in the place of the usual lesson study, and it 
suggests that the time is specially appropriate 
in view of the beginning/jof a new course of 
study. The concerted efforts of parents, Sun- 
day school officers and teachers to bring young 
people to confess Christ will have large re- 
sults at this time, and will deeply affect the 
Sunday school work of the years on which we 
now enter. 





How the prospectus varies with the point 
of view! What is the corrective of Italia’s 
woes? asked Chauncey Depew of an Italian 
statesman. ‘‘ Getting our currency ona sound 
basis and reducing our navy and army.”’ The 
same question was put to a Roman ecclesias- 
tic. ‘The restoration of the temporal power 
of the Pope and the readjustment of the Ital- 
ian provinces,’ said he. ‘“ What is the mat- 
ter?’? ‘*Our money has no basis of value 
with the standards of the world, our army 
and navy cost more than we can pay, and our 
politicians are thieves,’’ replied a merchant. 
Reducing the statements to their common fac- 
tor, the ecclesiastic seems to be lonesome. 





That is a fine bit of analysis which Mrs. 
Deland gives in her new story, Philip and His 
Wife, that opens in the January Atlantic. 
She says of Cecil that though beautiful the 
beauty was less noticeable ‘‘than was that 
peculiar brutality one sees sometimes in re- 
fined and cultivated faces which have known 
nothing but ease; faces which have never 
known eagerness, because all their desires are 
at hand; nor pity, because they have never 
suffered; nor humility, because their tribu- 
tary world has made their sins those of omis- 
sion rather than of commission.’”’ No super- 
ficial generalization that! 





How many families in the interests of char- 
ity omitted the usual interchange of Christ- 
mas gifts this year? The head of one family 
broke over the rule and gave a reminder to 
each of the other members. When the good 
wife saw the only empty place at his end of 
the table on Christmas morning she quietly 
deposited there an envelope inclosing a slip 
on which was written, ‘‘ It is more blessed to 
give than to receive.” The preachers have 
been telling us for years that gifts of sacrifice 
would bless the giver and the recipient, and 
that one’s full duty in the line of giving was 
not done until he gave until he felt it. If one 
of the results of the present season of suffer- 
ing and want would be larger giving in the 
future it could indeed be said that “ it’s an i}! 
wind that blows no good.” 





Bishop J. M. Thoburn of India notices, 
“with some amusement and perhaps with a 
little concern,” that the native converts are 
putting on more style than formerly: 


Twenty-five years ago our preachers were 
all called munshi, or, at least, this was the 
common title for the better class of mission 
helpers. Now, every preacheris called ‘ Padri 
Sahib.” The titles of Mr. and Mrs. are used 
freely. Many of the teachers are ‘‘ Master 
A,’ ‘* Master B,”’ etc., a title unknown in this 
region twenty years ago. A brother whom I 
knew long years ago as Dr. Parker’s bearer 
was spoken of as “Dr.” Prem Singh. A 
woman whom I knew as a Bible reader in 
former days was spoken of as “ Dr.’’ Shnlluk. 
In short, our Christian community, se far as 
its social life is concerned, is in a transition 
state. 





Io 


This is interesting. It almost justifies coin- 
ing the saying that one touch of vanity makes 
the whole world kin. 


Has the tide turned? If so, praise the Lord! 
A year ago a New York court decided that a 
person’s lineaments could not be perpetuated 
publicly in bronze or marble without the con- 
sent of his kindred. A month or more agoa 
Boston judge decided that the secular press 
should not give reports of the testimony ina 
particular suit then being tried. Within a 
fortnight a Rhode [sland judge has given the 
clerk of his court power to withhold at dis- 
cretion from newspapers the papers in suits 
for divorce. And now Judge McAdam of 
New York City has joined the noble ranks of 
the defenders of individual privacy, with a 
decision denying the right of a publisher to 
use the name and portrait of an unwilling 
competitor in a prize contest for popularity. 
Says the judge: 

If a person can be compelled to submit to 
have the use of his name and his profile put 
up in this manner for public criticism tu test 
his popularity with certain people, he could 
be required to submit to the saine test as to 
his honesty or morality, or any other virtue 
or vice he was supposed to possess, and the 
victim selected would either have to vindicate 
his character in regard to the virtue or vice 
selected or be declared inferior to his com- 
petitor, a comparison which might prove most 
odious. 





The Sacred Heart Review, the brightest and 
most vigilant of our Roman Catholic contem- 
poraries, is disturbed because we referred to 
Professor Mivart’s public submission to the 
Congregation of the Index as ‘‘supine.” It 
wishes that the community 
Could have a law forbidding any one to edit a 
religious paper who could net prove posses- 
sion of sufficient imagination and flexibility 
of mind to enable him to comprehend and ap- 
preciate, a little, the point of view of persons 
who do not think as he does, 

* The implication being that we lack the requi- 
site imagination and flexibility. Possibly the 
indictment is just. We confess that we have 
not that flexibility of mind which is so essen- 
tial to a Catholic journalist, making him the 
mere register of the decrees of the hierarchy, 
nor do we covet the art. The Sacred Heart Re- 
view dislikes the word “supine,” and asks, 
‘*“Was Abraham’s obedience ‘supine,’ when 
he put the knife to the throat of his son at 
God’s command?” It seems to us that before 
we can admit the pertinency of the question 
the burden of proof rests upon the Sacred 
Heart Review to prove that the dictum of the 
limited number of ecclesiastics who form the 
Congregation of the Index are synonymous 
with ‘‘God’s command.” But here again, we 
suppose, we have shown lack of imagination, 


etc. 
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STAFF OCORRESPONDENOF. 
FROM BOSTON. 

Fully the usual number of special reli- 
gious services ushered the old year out and 
the new yearin. The congregation at Trin- 
ity sadly missed Phillips Brooks, whose 
presence and words have for so many years 
been the charm and inspiration of that sol- 
emn midnight gathering. The words of 
its present rector, Dr. E. W. Donald, were, 
however, well suited to the occasion and 
his manner hardly less intense than that of 
his renowned predecessor. The Baptists, 
with a considerable infusion of other de- 
nominations, rallied at Music fall and at 
the Clarendon Street Church, while there 
were impressive services at two of the 
Unitarian churches, Dr. Male’s and King’s 
Chapel. 

The two sermons preached during the day 
by Dr. P. S. Moxom at ‘the Commonwealth 
Avenue Baptist Church were his last utter- 
ances as pastor. He wisely refrained from 
allusion to any of the differences which 
have given him and his people an un- 
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pleasant notoriety, and his discourses were 
touchingly simple, direct and appealing. 
Whatever opposition there may have been 
to Dr. Moxom in his own parish, few min- 
isters have been so highly respected through- 
out the city and so influential in movements 
touching the educational, social and moral 
welfare of all the people. In him the 
broadest culture and fine scholarly instincts 
are joined with a warm, devoted heart. 
That a place of large usefulness and years 
of worthy service await him is the hope 
and expectation of his wide circle of friends. 
Phases of the Industrial Situation. 

Extra attractions at some of the rescue 
missions are the ‘‘ soup kitchens,’’ now open 
in several instances for the first time. One 
may get an idea of what is offered the hun- 
gry men out of work by this bill of fare of 
the Union Rescue Mission on Kneeland 
Street. 


Rich beef stew, with bread and coffee ............5 cents, 
Mutton stew, ” re. - i” pekonecdocese ne 
Baked beans, mn “94 wl D  aankbieinees ie 


Generous “helps” are the rule. Behind 
this venture are several State Street bank- 
ers, who hope to see it become self-support- 
ing, though necessarily the expense at the 
start is considerable. At the Pitts Street 
Mission five-cent meals are served, Baked 
beans and occasionally a raw onion, together 
with bread and coffee, are the staple diet. 
Every day two or three hundred, and some- 
times 400, men are fed. Many of them are 
of the better class of laborers. At night 
about one hundred men are regularly ac- 
commodated with cot-beds in the basement 
for five cents apiece. 

The Trinity Church ‘‘ pawn shop,’ of 
which the papers are talking, is merely one 
branch of the large charitable work carried 
on by that active Episcopal church. The 
plan is one which Dr. Donald brought with 
him from New York. It is intended to help 
the needy ones of his own parish only by 
making a loan of money in exchange for 
various small articles. A small rate of in- 
terest is charged. The project is under the 
charge of the parish visitor, who has an 
office at Trinity House on Burroughs Place. 
When reports of the plan first appeared 
many people coming from distant places 
sought to take advantage of the opportunity, 
and some were vexed because they could 
receive no help. 

Caring for the Waits. 

Although the Home for Little Wanderers 
has a widespread reputation, few persons are 
as well acquainted as they should be with 
the details of its work. From the time of 
its establishment in 1866, on Baldwin Place, 
the home has been supported entirely by 
charity. The management from the begin- 
ning has been non-sectarian. Its constitu- 
tion demands that, of its fifteen managers, 
no more than four shall belong to the same 
denomination. As a matter of fact, it has 
been unusual to have less than six denom- 
inations represented, The requirements re- 
garding the children who enter are also 
liberal, so that any homeless child of proper 
age and suitable health is welcome at its 
doors. 

One should not get the idea that children 
who enter the home are in a reform school. 
When it was surrounded by a “‘sea of pov- 
erty, destitution and crime’’ at the North 
End, it used to be spoken of as a “life- 
saving station.”” But its object has always 
been best described by the word ‘‘ home.”’ 
This idea is more strongly emphasized now 
by the new building and its surroundings 
on West Newton Street thanformerly. The 
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workers not only take in children from 
homes full of vice and misery, but they 
seek them out from the prisons, reforma- 
tories and poorhouses, to lift them up and 
surround them with the influences of a 
pure home life. The mission work is fur- 
ther extended by sending out children to 
live in Christian families, while their friends 
at the home continue to show their interest 
by calling upon them. Later they go out 
into the world, there to make return for 
the kindness and charity which saved them 
in early life. 

The first question of families who ask for 
children relates usually to the child’s mor- 
als. Good manners and morals are taught 
at all times, and the religious instruction in 
the regular social and temperance meetings 
and the Sunday school have led many chil- 
dren in early life to lay the foundations of 
sincere Christian lives. The children are 
taught at the home rather than in the pub- 
lic schools, for two reasons—their number is 
continually changing, and they must be 
where visitors can see them. In the school- 
rooms, playrooms and bedrooms sun and 
light are freely admitted, so that one would 
scarcely believe that the children could ever 
have a sick day. Mention should also be 
made of the summer home at Cottage City, 
Martha’s Vineyard. Children have come to 
the home from every State in New England, 
and occasionally from the West, every one 
‘¢ from an inheritance of misfortune.” The 
letters received in great numbers from those 
who have left are sufficient proof of the grat- 
itude felt toward the home. 

Seven years ago the cost of maintenance 
of a child at the home for one year was 
eighty dollars; now it is sixty-two dollars. 
The total number of children who have been 
helped is 7,000—345 during the past year. 
Of the whole number 5,000 have been placed 
in Christian families. These figures show 
that the work has been powerful and pro- 
gressive, and that it is worthy of the support 
of all who desire to help the army of waifs. 


Boston’s Growing Business. 

The management of the business affairs 
of a great city like. Boston involves plans 
and expenditures which require abilities in 
administration equal to the demands of the 
very largest corporations in the country. 
Boston employs at some times as many as 
8,000 men, and its receipts and expenditures 
amount to nearly $60,000,000 annually. It 
carries on in the courts about 1,000 lawsuits 
in a year, and these are of great variety. 
In 1892 it was sued by 160 persons who 
claimed to have been injured in the public 
streets and entitled to damages. The city 
sued sixty-nine persons for polluting its 
water supply, and thirty individuals and 
corporations for violating the building laws. 
Either in the hospitals or elsewhere, 220,000 
cases, including duplicates, had free medical 
attendance within the year. 

The city is expending large sums in ex- 
tending and beautifying its parks, and its 
park system, as already developed, is be- 
coming one of the finest in the world. The 
last report of the commissioners will be a 
surprise to many citizens, who have not real- 
ized the wealth of boulevards, landscapes, 
lakes and vistas which almost completely 
encircle the city and extend in various direc- 
tions into the suburbs. One can not only 
pass quickly from the busy streets into se- 
questered lanes and roads,. but can pass 
along splendid park roads from one part 
of the city to another. The new Harvard 
Bridge uniting Boston with Cambridge is a 
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noble specimen of the city’s outdoor attrac- 
tions, and with its great length and gener- 
ous width, its pure sea air and distant views 
of wooded and villaed hights, is unsurpassed 
in America except by the Brooklyn Bridge. 
Every year Boston adds to its attractions, 
both out of doors and in, as a place of resi- 
dence without a superior in the country. 


Tremont Temple’s Future. 

Tremont Temple, the scene of so many 
stirring gatherings in past years, is still 
boarded up and barricaded against the pub- 
lic, as it has been ever since the fire of last 
spring. The property belongs to the Tre- 
mont Temple Baptist Church, of which Dr. 
G. C. Lorimer is pastor, and its committee 
is perfecting plans and considering estimates 
for rebuilding on the same spot. So many 
changes in the legal requirements of build- 
ing have been made within a few years that 
it has been impossible to make rapid head- 
way. That the Temple will be rebuilt, 
however, is a certainty. For two or three 
weeks, beginning last Monday, Jan. 1, the 
Tremont Temple Church, which now wor- 
ships at Music Hall, will hold union meet- 
ings with the Park Street Church every 
evening during the week except Friday and 
Saturday. Se 


FROM THE INTERIOR. 
Christmas Festivities. 

On Christmas Sunday services in the 
churches were more than ordinarily inter- 
esting, even for the season of the year. 
Nearly everywhere preparations had been 
made for them with unusual care, so that, 
although decorations were largely given up 
that the cost might be saved for the poor, 
the services themselves were elaborate and 
attractive. In the Episcopal and Roman 
Catholic churches prominence was given, as 
usual, to music, although the sermon was 
not forgotten. In these liturgical churches 
services appropriate to the day were held 
on Monday also, some of them beginning at 
midnight and continuing here and there till 
into the afternoon and evening. Romanists 
placed the emphasis on the early mass and 
on stately and soul stirring music; Angli- 
cans on the early sacrament and music in 
harmony with the traditions of the day. In 
both communions the sermon, or address, 
was of comparatively slight importance. 
In St. Paul’s Church (Reformed Episcopal) 
the representatives of a dozen different de- 
nominations met together to show their 
fraternal spirit and unitedly express their 
thanks for the great gift which God has 
made the world. This service, which has 
now been repeated for several years, has be- 
come very popular and is always crowded. 
This year a Methodist minister preached 
from Bishop Fallows’s pulpit and to the edi- 
fication of all who heard him. 

In a few of the non-liturgical Protestant 
churches there were services on Monday, 
but the gatherings on that day were, for the 
most part, in the nature of festive gather- 
ings for the young, and were social rather 
than distinctively religious. In the mis- 
sions connected with the stronger churches 
Christmas has been kept up through the 
week, to the great delight of those who re- 
ceive presents and to the great weariness of 
those who give them. Yet neither those 


who give or those who receive would be 
willing to do without these glad memorial 
services, At the Union Park Church, in ac- 
cordance with its custom, in the evening the 
first part of the Messiah was rendered by 
the quartet and the finely trained chorus 
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choir. In spite of bad weather the house 
was full. This was the fiftieth song service 
given in this church under the same leader, 
and always to the great satisfaction of the 
audience. The power which the words and 
music of tle Messiah have over the people 
is a testimony, not to be set aside, to their 
faith in Him whom they commemorate. 
It is certain that in their best and most ex- 
alted moods few persons are unbelievers. 

In general, throughout the city and the 
West, Christmas resembles a New England 
Thanksgiving. It is a day of feasting rather 
than of worship. On the part of many mer- 
chants it is a day for the reckoning up of 
the profits of the holiday trade, which in 
Chicago has been better than was antici- 
pated; among the inmates of hospitals, 
asylums, homes, houses of refuge and the 
like, it is a day of expectations, in most 
cases happily realized. At the Pacific Gar- 
den Mission, through the generosity of Mrs. 
George C. Walker, 600 men had a good din- 
ner. The Salvation Army, whose influence 
is increasing in the city, furnished a first- 
rate meal to 2,000 persons, most of whom 
entered the barracks where the tables were 
spread by ticket, though at last any who 
came were welcomed. 

At the Armour Mission not less than five 
thousand persons gathered during the day 
to see Mr. Armour and Dr. Gunsaulus, and 
to give as well as to receive presents. Much 
to his surprise Mr. Armour was made the re- 
cipient of a lamp wrought in iron, the work 
of the boys in the school, the design as well 
as the finish coming fromthem. Creditable 
as a work of art, it was a pleasant surprise 
to the great-hearted man, who has spent his 
money as if it were water in order to put 
the means of education within the reach of 
the poorest boys inthe city. At the Lake- 
side Free Kitchen only about four hundred 
applied in place of the more than two thou- 
sand who had previously clamored for food. 
The reason is that the central committee 
has decided that food and lodging at this 
great establishment shall hereafter be given 
only to those who are willing to pay for 
them with three hours’ labor on the streets. 

Yet it must not be supposed that, encour- 
aging as the diminishing number of appli- 
cants seems to be, the suffering has really 
ceased or materially lessened. Reports of 
the most trustworthy kind picture the dis- 
tress in some sections of the city as heart- 
rending. Ata very large and representative 
gathering of the heads of various relief com- 
mittees at the Union League Club House 
Tuesday evening it was decided that at 
least $1,000,000 would be required to furnish 
work during the winter to the unemployed, 
and those present, with surprising unanim- 
ity, promised to do their part toward rais- 
ing this greatsum. The feeling is universal 
that giving without demanding work in re- 
turn is sure to do more harm than good. 


Mr. Stead’s Visit. 

At the Glenwood Training School, a sort 
of reform school not far from the city, the 
boys had & grand day. At the Waifs’ 
Home Superintendent Daniels, as is his 
wont, had tables set for his protégés, at 
which 1,200 of them ate all they could. 
This dinner was given on Sunday. Mr. 
Daniels, proud of what has been accom- 
plished for this army of street gamins, in- 
vited Mr. Stead to give them some advice, 
but the audience was rather too hilarious 
for the Englishman to bring into a listening 
mood, Tater in the week, at a meeting 
where members of various woman’s clxbs 
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were present, Mr. Stead managed to crit- 
icise those women who spend their time 
in idleness in terms which excited consid- 
erable feeling on the part of the women, 
although not a few of them think, as is 
certainly the case, tbat his language was 
misunderstood. Yet it cannot be denied 
that the English editor is ready to score us 
for faults which some of us think we have 
done our best to remedy, and that in many 
other respects his advice is illy suited to the 
conditions of our American cities, Never- 
theless, we are willing to give him credit 
for the best of intentions, for ability and 
moral courage of no common order, and to 
heed his advice as far as we can. 

Our new mayor has been inaugurated 
without opposition, although the proofs of 
corruption in the election are said to be 
numerous enough to give the office to the 
opposing candidate. Whether the threat- 
ened prosecutions for fraudulent voting will 
be made is somewhat doubtful, although 
there are Democrats, not a few, who are 
ready to join Republicans in punishing it. 
The matter is under advisement, and if the 
money can be secured to meet the expense 
some persons who voted several times and 
in the name of some who were dead or 
absent from the city may find themselves 
in uncomfortable quarters before the next 
year is out. Meanwhile, Mr. Hopkins as- 
sumes his office and promises reforms, 
which, if carried out, will make him a bene- 
factor to the city. He finds the finances in 
bad shape, according to the report of the 
expert, who, during Acting Mayor Swift's 
time, has been examining the books—almost 
$2,721,000 short, though there are assets 
against this, not yet available, of nearly 
$2,000,000. Many of the departments are 
badly managed, and in not a few of them 
business is almost demoralized. It will re- 
quire business ability of the first order, and 
unswerving honesty as well, to bring order 
out of this chaos. That the new mayor 
can do this in fifteen months, the time of 
his term, even if he be minded to attempt 
it, few believe, though all are ready with 
their sympathy and assistance if any desire 
‘in this direction is discovered. 


A Warning. 

The readers of the Congregationalist ought 
to be on their guard against a Nestorian 
Christian who calls himself Rabbi Baba. 
The secretaries of the Presbyterian Board 
of Foreign Missions have not issued their 
warning against him a moment too soon. 
His attempts to raise money in larger sums 
than honest labor could secure led to his 
being confirmed in the Episcopal Church in 
New York and to his asking Archbishop 
Corrigan to receive him into the Roman 
Catholic Church. Before the latter had 
time to receive definite reports concerning 
him from Persia, Dr. Henson received him 
into the First Baptist Church here, although 
he was put on his guard against him by a 
missionary from Oroomiah who knew him 
well. The rabbi is a man of ability, an 
Oriental scholar of some repute, and evi- 
dently not averse to having friends in a 
good many different denominations. 

Not many men, after a pulpit service of 
more than ten years in a busy Western city, 
can draw an audience of fully 600 on a 
stormy night in the weektime to hear a 
lecture for which those attending are re- 
quired to pay. This testimony to the high 
position he occupies as a minister and asa 
citizen has been paid Rev. Dr. W. F. Day of 
Ottawa, as he gave, for the second time, his 
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lecture on The Land of the Midnight Sun. 
That the sum realized from the sale of tick- 
ets went for benevolence only enhances the 
honor which comes to one whose chief am- 
bition is to do good and who is never hap- 
pier than in sacrificing himself for others’ 
sake. Here is a case where a prolonged 
pastorate has been productive of nothing 
but good, and we trust it will be continued 
many years to come, 

Chicago, Dec. 30. FRANKLIN. 

FROM THE TWIN CITIES. 
Growth and Fellowship. 

Certain kinds of growth cannot be tabu- 
lated in our Year-Books. We kave known 
churches which under a faithful ministry 
have really been born again, so that the 
whole church life has come to move ona 
higher plane, and yet in the figures of the 
Year-Book they appear no stronger, perhaps 
a little weaker, than before. It sometimes 
means quite as much for stable and honest 
church life when a pastor reports 100 names 
taken off the church rolls as when he re- 
cords 100 additions. 

Pilgrim Church, Minneapolis, has been 
much prospered for the past year and a half 
under the pastorate of Rey. C. B. Moody, 
and has received during this time 152 mem- 
bers; but they will take another advance 
step in substantial progress when they carry 
out the resolution of a recent meeting to 
reduce the roll by using strong measures to 
induce all absent members, and those in the 
city who by removal have come within the 
bounds of other parishes, to take their let- 
ters. There is no more practical way of 
helping the fellowship of our churches in 
cities than by creating a sentiment in favor 
of making the transfer of church member- 
ship and residence come close together, and 
Pilgrim Church is setting a good example 
in a needed reform. 

The fellowship of the Minneapolis churches 
has had another very practical expression 
in the help recently given to Lyndale Church 
in its extremity. This church, in the flush 
of the ‘* good times,”’ built, as the event has 
shown, beyond its means, has found its debt 
burdensome, and this past summer could 
not provide for a floating debt of $4,000 
which came due. They voted, when times 
were darkest, to give up the church. Later 
a council was called to consider the situa- 
tion and a committee, of whom Rev. C, B. 
Moody was chairman, appointed to raise 
$2,000 of the $4,000 from the sister churches. 
Dr. Wells of Plymouth lent himself, heart 
and pocketbook, to the cause, and that con- 
gregation raised $1,000 for this purpose. 
At the meeting of the Congregational Club, 
Dec, 22, Mr. Moody was able to report the 
entire sum pledged, the church saved from 
present distress and a good outlook for the 
new pastorate, which begins in January. 

In St. Paul the fellowship of the churches 
has been wonderfully strengthened during 
the past four or five years. The movement 
dates back pretty definitely to the formation 
of the Congregational Union, early in 1888. 
That organization has brought our ministers 
and representative laymen together monthly 
for conference about the common work, and 
results have been accomplished in the plant- 
ing of three churches and several missions, 
which would have been utterly impossible 
without such an organization. Under the 


leadership of Mr. C. W. Hackett and our 
city missionary, Rev. J. B. Drew, the work 
has been pushed steadily forward through 
the hard times, and at the annual meeting 
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of the union in early January the building 
of two new chapels will be reported as part of 
the work of the past six months. 

An Interesting German Body. 

A topic came before the St. Paul Ministers’ 
Meeting, on Dec, 18, which is sure to have 
a wide discussion before long. Rev. H. H. 
Tleer, pastor of the German Evangelical In- 
dependent Church of the city, gave an ac- 
count of that group of churches with which 
he is connected. ‘Their history reaches 
back in Germany to the union of the Lu- 
theran and Reformed Churches affected in 
Prussia in 1817, the terms of agreement be- 
ing the acceptance of what was common in 
the symbols of the two bodies and the sub- 
stitution of the very words of Holy Scrip- 
ture for what was in contradiction. The 
unchurched condition of the German immi- 
grants in Missouri was brought to the atten- 
tion of Mr. Richard Bigelow of Plymouth 
Churcb, Brooklyn, and he appealed to the 
university at Basle, which stood for the 
scheme of union, to send missionaries who 
could minister in one congregation alike to 
Lutherans and members of the Reformed 
Church, promising to see that such mission- 
aries should not suffer want. He kept this 
promise, gave liberally to the missionary 
work of the new churches and helped to 
build a college and theological school at 
Mathersville, Mo., where the ministers of 
this group of churches have been largely 
educated, 

These churches constitute the German 
Evangelical Synod of North America, and 
number nine hundred and forty congre- 
gations and are rapidly growing. Their 
traditions are thoreughly German; the unit 
in their church life seems to be the family, 
rather than the individual; they confirm 
and keep the Christian year, as in the 
churches from which they sprang, but in 
government they are purely Congregational. 
The most remarkable thing about them is 
that they do not consider themselves a 
church or denomination, but a form of 
missionary work among those scattered 
abroad, and they are expecting to unite with 
some larger denomination in the church 
of America. 

At a meeting held within a year in Chi- 
cago, a vote of their ministers on the ques- 
tion, With what denomination ought we to 
affiliate? was overwhelmingly in favor of the 
Congregationalists. Our work among the 
Germans is evidently older and more hope- 
ful than is generally known. 

Two Recent Dedications. 

A gratifying proof of the growth of the 
country or town churches in Minnesota is 
seen in two recent dedications, one at Little 
Falls, Rev. William Moore, pastor, Nov. 24, 
where a primitive wooden structure was re- 
placed by a commodious and well-appointed 
modern church, costing $6,000; and the 
other at Alexandria, Dec. 17, Rev. G. E. 
Soper, pastor, where the new building is 
of brick with brown stone trimmings and 
cost about $20,000, and this sum was fully 
pledged on the day of dedication. These 
neighboring pastors deserve much credit for 
the successful completion of their building 
enterprises, but honor should not be with- 
held from those who have ministered before 
them in very humble edifices, and in many 
tears sown the seeds of the present prosper- 
ity. We remember visiting one of these 
fields when the work seemed almost a for- 
lorn hope, and we have prayed with more 
than one pastor in the other when burdens 
were heavy, and cannot forget how the 
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foundations of these churches rest on the 
sacrifices of the pioneer pastors. 

For more than eleven years [ have shared 
in the church life of this rapidly developing 
State, and not without some heart pangs do 
I step outside the bounds of its fellowship, 


perhaps not soon to return. J. H.C. 
ro 


OURRENT THOUGHT. 
AT HOME. 

W. St. Chad Boscawen concludes in the 
January Harper’s an article on Egypt and 
Chaldea in the Light of Recent Discoveries 
thus: ‘In the mounds of Chaldea, in the ruins 
of Southern Arabia, the shores and islands of 
the Persian Gulf, in the primitive settlements 
of Egypt, are to be found the buried pages of 
the opening chapters of the history of civiliza- 
tion.” 

The Lust for Speech is a suggestive article 
in the Sunday School Times, by J. MacDonald 
Oxley, the Canadian author, in which he asks 
whether “ there is not an overplus of loquacity 
(in the sphere of religious work) which makes 
for neither the good of men nor the glory of 
God.” He gives illustrations of clerical “ lust 
for speech,’ which illustrated a. the same 
time very peculiar ethics, and remarks, ‘ What 
a delightful relief it would be if speakers made 
a rule of saying only what they had to say, 
and then coming toa full stop! What a gain 
in freshness and force our services would 
have.” 

The Problem of the Foreigner is sensibly 
discussed by Dr. H. D. Jenkins in the New 
York Observer: ‘“‘ No State has ever achieved 
political or even commercial greatness behind 
closed gates. NoState has long retained polit- 
ical or even commercial supremacy which 
opened wide its doors and bolted them back. 
God did not make man to become either a 
hermit or a communist, and a nation to be 
prosperous and long lived must be neither a 
nun nor a courtesan. The existence of the 
family is not the denial of philanthropy, and 
wise limitations of citizenship are not contra- 
ventions of the brotherhood of man. An en- 
lightened selfishness is sometimes the highest 
form of benevolence, and before the plow can 
do its work it is at times necessary to let the 
sword create a desert round the unfenced 
field. There is no surer way to accomplish 
little than to attempt too much, and when 
Socrates proclaimed himself‘ not a citizen of 
Athens but of the world,’ he did more to wreck 
the republic than to save the race.”’ 

ABROAD. 

Dr. Alex. Mackennal, in the December Re- 
view of the Churches, says: ‘ The question is at 
length to be fairly presented to English Con- 
gregationalists whether there is such a thing 
as a Congregational ministry for the efficiency 
and sustenance uf which all the churches are 
to enter into definite obligation; or whether 
the old tradition is to be followed, according 
to which a Congregational minister is simply 
a pastor of an Independent church, whose rela- 
tions to the body at large are left to be deter- 
mined by friendly feeling and the personal 
conscience. This is the significance of the 
vote of the assembly in October, which post- 
poned the consideration of reorganizing the 
Church Aid Society as a home missionary or- 
ganization until the question of a Ministerial 
Sustentation Fund should have been ade- 
quately discussed.”” Rev. Alderman Fleming 
Williams gives the explanation of the miners’ 
attitude in the recent great coal war: “The 
men say they cannot do as their fathers have 
done; that come what may they will not ac- 
cept the depression of their life’s standard of 
demands to the old level....We have 
preached to these mena gospel of self-rever- 
ence, we have opened schools in their midst, 
we Lave brought public libraries to theiz doors, 
and in a hundred ways placed them under the 
influence of educational forces calculated to 
raise their whole conception of the dignity 
and rights of life. ...Our (the churches) 
work tends to make the present industria 
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system impracticable, and dare we refuse to 
help men and masters alike in securing those 
readjustments which an advancing Christian 
civilization renders inevitable?” 

Prof. W. T. Davidson, the English Wesleyan 
scholar, writing to Zion’s Herald on The The- 
ological Drift in the Old World, gives some 
modifications in the form of Christian doc- 
trine which he thinks ‘seem to be called 
for, and are being admitted, under the pres- 
sure of new truth which God is teaching the 
church from without.” ‘‘Itseems by no means 
unlikely that the views both of the personality 
and mode of working of God, as entertained 
by the church, are being enlarged by the fuller 
revelation made to us of His work in nature. 
It might be safe to prophesy that in twenty or 
thirty years’ time different language will be 
used concerning ‘the supernatural,’ even as 
that current today differs from the modes of 
thought and speech which prevailed twenty 
or thirty years ago.” 

There is a passage in a book review written 
by Rev. P. T. Forsyth for the London Inde- 
pendent, which is significant. Referring to 
Law and Norris and other mystics, he says: 
‘‘The very wealth of these more mystic intel- 
ligences tended to foster in them the delusion 
which has made the church so disastrous in 
some respects to the kingdom of God—the 
delusion that revelation consists of ideas in- 
stead of a personality, and consequently that 
a church must stand or fall by a compendium 
of statutory and authoritative dogma. To 
these full and piercing minds revelation was 
absolute truth in the form of knowledge, 
rather than absolute goodness in a redemptive 
personality. And when this belief is taken in 
earnest it must lead to intolerance. It is at 
the root of the intolerance of the High Church- 
man today. It created the figment and fetish 
of the Episcopal succession. It was the regula 
fidei that called into existence the apostolic 
bishop. And if the symptom is to be banished 
we must cure the disease. Revelation must 
be rescued from the misuse of the Logos idea. 
It must be placed for its true center on the 
Protestant idea, which is the redemptive 
power of a personal Saviour, and not a saving 
truth or a universal and implicit reason. If 
any system of truth is absolute, no toleration 
is possible. Granted their premises, the dog- 
matic High Churchmen are perfectly right, 
and more faithful than many half-hearted peo- 
ple with truer premises, which they cannot 
measure, prize or apply. Only if a person- 
ality be the real form of absolute truth can 
we exercise at once that force, freedom and 
affection which are the true fruit of a faith 
directed upon the object which makes faith 


Christian.” 
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A MOTTO FOR THE NEW YEAR. 


BY MRS. C. L. GOODELL. 


‘* The Lord is my Shepherd, I shall not 
want,”’ 

Many of God’s dear children have found 
strength and comfort in this, and so may 
you. Say ® over and over to yourself and 
make it yourown. Say it to yourself every 
day. Say it when cares press ahd your 
purse is low, when you feel your strength is 
small and your faith weak. 

Who is your Shepherd? The Lord who 
loves you, who cares for you, who follows 
on after you when you stray away and brings 
you back to His own bosom where you are 
safe and nothing can harm you. When the 
Lord is your Shepherd and Keeper, all your 
wants, temporal and spiritual, will be sup- 
plied, and you will lack nothing that is good 
for you to have. ‘I shall not want.” 

Go then to Him in loving confidence, and 
take from Him all His gracious promises. 
Believe they are meant for you. Rejoice 
that you have such imperishable riches that 
can never be taken from you. 

Boston Highlands. Dec. 27, 1893. 
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LIVING BY THE DAY. 


BY REV. THEODORE L. CUYLER, D. D. 





‘¢ My house was well built,’’ said a farmer 
once to me, ‘for it was built by the day.” 
That is the way in which the best, strongest 
and happiest lives are built; they are not 
constructed ‘‘ by the job,’’ but one attain- 
ment in grace is laid upon another, like the 
blocks of granite in a solid house wall. 
Each day brings its duty to be done, its 
temptation to be met and conquered, its 
burden to be carried and its progress to be 
made heavenward. There are 365 days in 
every year, but really there is only one work- 
ing day, and that is today. Sufficient to 
each day is the labor thereof. 

This is just the sort of living that I com- 
mend to my readers. God means to shut 
you up to this style of thinking and plan- 
ning and doing when He makes His gracious 
promise, ‘‘ As thy day so shall thy strength 
be.’’ The journey made up a mountain is 
simply a succession of steps. If the climber 
attempts to leap upward he exhausts his 
strength, if he looks down he grows dizzy, 
and if he looks too far forward he gets dis- 
couraged by the distance yet to be sur- 
mounted. So in accomplishing each day’s 
work you have simply to take one step at a 
time, and to take that wisely is all that 
you need to think about. Take no anxious 
thought for the morrow. God never made 
a Christian strong enough to stand the 
strain of today’s duties and all the load of 
tomorrow’s anxieties piled upon the top of 
them. Paul himself would have broken 
down if he had attempted the foolish ex- 
periment. We have a right to ask our 
Heavenly Father for strength equal to the 
day, but we have no right to ask Him for 
one extra ounce of strength beyond it. 

My friend, learn to take short views. If 
you have money enough today for your 
daily wants, and something over for Christ’s 
treasury, don’t torment yourself with the 
idea that you will yet fetch up in an alms- 
house. If your children cluster around 
your table today, enjoy the music of their 
voices, train them for God and trust them 
to God, without racking yourself with a 
dread that the little ones may be carried off 
by scarlet fever, or the older ones may fall 
into bad marriages or some other disaster. 
Faith carries present loads, meets present 
assaults, feeds on present promises, and 
commits the future toa faithful God. Its 
daily song is: 

Keep Thou my feet; I do not ask to see 

The distant scene; one step enough for me. 

So we exhort you again most earnestly to 
take short views. Let us not climb the 
high wail till we get to it, or fight the battle 
till it opens, or shed tears over sorrows that 
may never come, or lose the joys and the 
blessings that we have by the sinful fear 
that God may take them away from us. We 
need all the grace that He can give us for to- 
day’s burdens and today’s battles. I would 
not penetrate into the secrets which tomor- 
row hides if I could. It is far better to 
know whom we trust and that He is able to 
keep all that we commit to Him until the 
last great day. 


re bi forecast the trials of life 
ith such sad and grave persistence, 
And look and watch for a brood of ills 
That as yet have no existence? 


Strength for today is all we need, 
For we never will see tomorrow ; 
When it comes the morrow will be a today 
With its measure of joy or sorrow. 
The earnest Christian who lives by the 
day not only faces each duty or each trial as 
it comes, but he also-is on the lookeut for 
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each day’s opportunities for serving his Mas 
ter. Almost every Christian promises him- 
self that sometime or other he will be very 
holy-minded and very useful, The grow- 
ing, productive Christian is he who is on 
the watch for opportunities and grasps them 
when they come. The beautiful morning- 
glories which opened in my little garden yes- 
terday are all withered away. So went 
some precious opportunities to serve my 
Saviour and to do good to my fellowman— 
they will never bloom again. But there 
were fresh flowers that opened with this 
morning’s sun; even so doth our Master 
give us a fresh chance to serve Him and to 
bless others every day we live. Here lies 
the generic difference between profitable 
and unprofitable Christians. The one class 
are always looking out for opportunities to 
do a kind act, to gain an influence, to win a 
soul to Jesus. 

The Earl of Shaftesbury in England and 
William E. Dodge in America were two men 
whose lives illustrated grandly the principle 
of grasping every day’s opportunities to 
strike a stroke for Jesus Christ. The holy 
and heroic Gen, Samuel C. Armstrong of 
Hampton Institute—the noblest benefactor 
the negro has had next to Abraham Lincoln— 
left a remarkable paper, written just before 
his death, in which he says, ‘tI have never 
made any sacrifices.’’ It was joy and ecstasy, 
the very life of his life, to be doing good; 
the ‘‘sacrifice’’ would have been to miss 
the precious opportunities which each day 
brought him. Harlan Page made it a rule 
never to talk to any person even for fifteen 
minutes without saying something helpful 
to profit that person’s soul. Our days are 
very much what we choose to make them. 
The happy days are those in which we im- 
proved the golden occasions, and the most 
terrible specter that can haunt us is the 
ghost of a lost opportunity. That is what 
will make hell so unendurable to those who 
fling away Christ’s loving offers and their 
time for repentance, 


With new duties come new supplies of 
grace every morning to those who seek it by 
honest prayer. We cannot live on yester- 
day’s meals. As the children of Israel 
gathered fresh manna every morning, so 
must we look upward for a fresh supply of 
heavenly ‘rations’? for the day’s march. 
The early hour is the best for prayer and 
for feeding on God’s Word. That godly- 
minded Christian, Garret Noel Bleecker of 
New York, used to go home also at noon- 
day not only to take his meal with his family 


‘but to have a few quiet moments with his 


Master. Arthur Tappan had a room up 
near the roof in his store for noontide devo- 
tions. In these times of awful stress and 
strain on business men, would it not clear 
their heads and nerve their faith if they 
would stop amid the heat of the day’s toil 
and hurry to have a few minutes face to face 
with God? 

The secret of happy days is not in our 
outward circumstances, but in our own 
heart life. A large draught of Bible taken 
every morning, a throwing open of the 
soul’s windows to the precious promises of 
the Master, a few words of fervent prayer, 
a deed or two of kindness to the first person 
you meet, will brighten your countenance 
and make your feet “like hind’s feet’’ for 
the day's march. If you want to get your 
aches and your trials out of sight bury them 
under your mercies. Begin every day with 


God, and then, keeping step with your 
Master, march on toward home over the 
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roughest road or in face of the hardest 
winds that blow. Live for Jesus by the 
day and on every day until you come where 
‘¢the Lamb is the light thereof’’ and there is 
no night there! 





PLANNING WORK. 


BY REV. A. H. QUINT, D. D. 








If I were to write that the beginning of 
the year is a good time in which to form 
purposes, I am afraid it would excite some 
ridicule. So 1 will not refer to the begin- 
ning of the year, but will content myself 
with asserting that purposes are essential to 
accomplishment, - People who do not make 
plans, and sustain those plans by energetic 
means, ought not to hope for success. 
Neither secular nor spiritual ends are at- 
tained without definite effort. At least it is 
rarely the case that what seems to be merely 
chance is the road of prosperity. Persons 
do not drift into achievement. Deliberate 
consideration, careful jndgment and firm 
purpose are indispensable. I would not 
laugh at the child who, on New Year’s Day, 
determined to do some particular thing 
every day in the year. I may fear that he 
will not persevere, but he may, and some- 
body will. 

What I have specially in mind is the fact 
that certain means are to be wisely selected 
and employed for certain desired results, 
This seems very simple, but the sipiest 
things are the ones we overlook. In eliureh 
work, for example, what definite plans har 
one made whereby to secure some distinct 
and perhaps vital object? It is scarcely 
later than the beginning of the winter ac- 
tivity. Is a great end in view and are in- 
struments and methods decided upon? Re- 
ligious work is not wisely haphazard. A 
campaign without plan and without an eb- 
jective point is likely to be a failure, 

It is now and then said that a church 
must act upon business principles. This 
sentence may be taken in two different 
senses. One, and that the most common, 
has in view moneyed interests. It means 
that a minister must be obtained for a sal- 
ary, not according to his worth or his need, 
but according to a low price fixed by com- 
petition. It means that the public exercises 
must be prepared, not upon a spiritual 
basis, but in the line of theatrical perform- 
ance, gewgaws and frippery, to draw in 
those who like amusement. It sometimes 
means placards, and handbills, and undig- 
nified topics calculated to stimulate curios- 

-ity. All this is sometimes called acting on 
business principles. Butitisnot. It omits 
the essential idea of business principles, 
which is the adaptation of means to ends. 
This idea keeps permanently in view the 
spiritual object of the church and the spirit- 
ual methods by which that object is to be 
reached. There is nothing gained, a true 
business man must know, by lowering the 
dignity of the gospel, or disparaging the 
preaching of the Word, or by substituting 
claptrap for the faithful prayers and labors 
of an earnest Christian membership. To 
lower the power of the gospel for the sake 
of bringing people into the pews so as to 
pay the pew rents is not business. 

But there is a correct sense in which it 
may be said that church work must be car- 
ried on upon business principles. This 
contemplates the true object of such work 
and the proper methods for attaining it. It 
knows that the work is the salvation of 
mep, that the commission comes from the 
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Lord, that Christian truth, Christian labor 
and Christian faith are the instrumentali- 
ties, All these are to be wisely used. True 
business principle means intelligent work 
and the assurance of the right to rely upon 
the Holy Spirit for a blessing upon such 
work—with no right to expect that blessing 
upon idleness and indifference. The bold- 
ness of faith in earnest souls is a factor in 
the Master’s business, 

But all methods and all means will natu- 
rally lead to just such success as wisdom in 
planning and energy in using might expect 
in any other work of life. There are natu- 
ral laws in spiritual activities. I believe 
that Napoleon is credited with the saying 
that God is on the side of the strongest bat- 
talions. He did not originate this saying. 
It is traceable through Tacitus to Julius 
Cesar. It is repeatedly found in French 
writers, sometimes saying ‘‘ squadrons”’ in- 
stead of battalions, and sometimes varying 
into “he heaviest artillery, while I do not 
recall an English writer approving it. Per- 
haps all but the French are afraid of it. But 
why? If God is not on the side of the 
strongest battalions, ‘Ile denies the’ laws 
which He hes estanlished. 

His law is an inducement to make battal- 
ions strong, and is a promise to such bat- 
talions. Wiil he falsify a principle? A care- 
less reader may, however, confuse strength 
and numbers. ‘The stronger battalion may 
be far less numerically, but, by reason of dis- 
cipline, drill and skill in handling, may be 
far stronger than a force of greatly superior 
numbers. Or it may be stronger by reason 
of position. Or it may be stronger by pos- 
sessing an intense enthusiasm or lofty prin- 
ciple which counts life itself as of little 
moment. Whatever may be the elements 
which make true strength that strength pre- 
vails. Ifa half-inch cube of a certain Aber- 
deen granite required a pressure of 24,000 
pounds to ¢rush it and a certain kind of 
white marble required but 8,000 pounds, is 
there any doubt as to which would be chosen 
by one to whom strength was the only ele- 
ment, or any doubt as to which God had 
given permanence? If anenormously heavy 
traffic needs rails weighing ninety pounds to 
the yard, it means that God prefers this rail 
to the old one of sixty pounds and blesses 
it. Wisdom adopts and uses the best which 
xod has provided to accomplish needed 
good, 

It is fair to assume that the blessing of 
God will accompany all legitimate plans for 
Christian success which are intelligently 
conceived and energetically carried forward. 
If it were not so, courage would fail. The 
whole drift of the Scriptural directions for 
preaching the gospel is certainly in this 
line. Results are to be expected. I think 
we can find lessons in the work of some of 
our evangelists. One of them will have, 
first of all, a definite and powerful con- 
viction of the great truths of the gospel— 
truths vital to the salvation of men. He 
begins a given work with a definite object 
in view. He makes his plans with delib- 
erate care. He arranges a substantial, 
though not inflexible, outline of progres- 
sive preaching. He secures the co-opera- 
tion of praying Christians. He proceeds 
with the expectation of reaping a harvest. 

We may sometimes think that there is 
some needless machinery, but the purpose 
and plan and energy might well suggest 
possible principles to our pastors. A plan 
of work, a general outline of truth adapted 
to the needs of the people, a consecrated 
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purpose, a patient energy and a trusting 
faith—these, with the co-operation of even 
a few intensely interested helpers, which 
can always be secured, will have assurance 
of success. I wish that somebody had made 
me understand this years ago. , 

I have seen it stated that Lyman Beecher 
used to say that when he and his son Ed- 
ward were led to feel that there ought to 
be a revival they would set themselves to 
work, and the result would follow. He 
meant this, if he said it, in nov buman pride, 
but in the belief that God would bless the 
means which IIe Himself had ordered for 
the advancement of His kingdom. 


——— 


ANTICIPATION. 


A NEW YEAR’S MESSAGE TO YOUNG MEN, 





BY JAMES LOGAN GORDON, GENERAL SECRETARY 
BOSTON Y. M. C. A. 





There is an individual in the realm of com- 
merce known as the ‘‘long-headed”’ man. 
He has been honored with this enviable appel- 
lation because of his ability to took ‘‘a long 
way ahead.’ He has developed within him- 
self, by persistent study, a mental habit by 
which he is able to project himself up, and 
out, and into the realm of the prospective. 
He seeks to ascertain by a careful study of 
men and things what sort of legislation is 
about to be enacted in the congress of 
circumstances, and then prepares himself 
accordingly. He wears the mantle of proph- 
ecy in the sphere of business enterprise and 
is constantly referred to as ‘‘a very far- 
sighted man.”’ 

Nine-tenths of that which men call “ gen- 
ius” is born of foresightedness, and is the 
natural result of a wise anticipation, which 
leads to careful preparation and finally cul- 
minates in a sudden but timely manifesta- 
tion of power. 

My New Year’s message to young men 
can be expressed in one word: anticipate. 

Every mountain peak has been dug out of 
an ocean bed, The tree does not project 
its branches upward an inch higher than 
the roots of the tree drive their finger nails 
down into the hidden depths of the soil. 
Nature loves a perfect balance and seeks a 
perfect equipoise. History equals prophecy 
and prophecy must find its equivalent in 
history. That which is to endure must 
have sufficient time to mature. The thing 
of which your vanity permits you to boast. 
that it can be done “ without a thought’” 
will probably be permitted to pass by un- 
sought. ‘Quick as a flash,’’ without the 
labor necessary to secure rapidity as welb 
as quality, will probably end in a cypher at 
the last. 

Labor is the only legitimate mother of 
leisure. The persistent effort of the artist 
during the quiet hours of preparation is the 
only taing which gives birth to the “ perfect 
ease”? with which he executes his perform- 
ance and secures the approval and applause 
of his audience. The preparation of the 
spirit for which we pray so earnestly may 
come in its full measure when we know the 
meaning of the words ‘“‘ prepare ye the way 
of the Lord.’’? Men who are not over-anxious 
to move are sometimes heard beseeching 
‘the Spirit’? to move them. 

Man's best God blessed secures the high- 
est success in the realm of splendid achieve- 
ment. 

Twenty years ago, before D. L. Moody 
was the famous man he is now, somebody 
noticed that whenever he attended a con- 
vention of Christian workers he did not 
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spend his leisure moments between the ses- 
sions sitting in the parlor of the house 
where he was being entertained, passing the 
time chatting pleasantly with his brother 
delegates, but that, as soon as the meal was 
over, he would excuse himself and retire 
immediately to his room, in order to spend 
every available moment in fitting himself 
for more efficient service. While some of his 
friends may imagine that he has preached 
his wonderful sermons, the texts and titles 
of which are so familiar to the world, with 
such repetition and frequency that they roll 
out of his heart with scarcely a thought 
of a preparatory character, I am informed 
on good authority that every one of these 
old addresses are the constant subjects of 
new and earnest preparation, the man of 
God going over the old outlines in secret 
and in prayer until they kindle afresh in his 
heart the fierce fires which have flashed 
forth such tongues of spiritual power over 
audiences of thousands both in Europe and 
America, 

James A, Garfield knew the importance 
of anticipation. He was in the habit of 
making thorough preparation on some sub- 
ject not yet before the people, but destined, 
socner or later, to receive attention. He 
would prepare an address on the subject, 
place it in a convenient pigeonhole, take it 
out and review it from time to time and, 
when the subject or question or problem 
was finally thrust upon the minds of the 
people, and that usually much earlier than 
the most experienced had anticipated, Gar- 
field would surprise even those who knew 
him best by his wise and mature utterances 
upon a subject, with the bare outlines of 
which his fellow-statesmen had scarcely 
had time to become familiar. 

Daniel Webster is known to have written 
paragraph after paragraph and then com- 
mitted them to memory, and after he had 
memorized each paragraph he would re- 
view and recite one after the other until 
they became a part of his very soul tissue. 
These were the wonderful utterances which 
would flash out at the close of every im- 
portant division of his speech or address. 
He did not depend upon them for his 
speech, but they crowned his speeches with 
their beauty and splendor, and the element 
of preparation spent on these finishing lines 
and thoughts must be regarded as a sug- 
gestion of the persistent efforts spent upon 
the speech itself. 

John B, Gough in his autobiography says 
that while he made no systematic prepara- 
tion when about to deliver a lecture, yet 
evexy unoccupied moment spent in a rail- 
road station waiting for a train, or in his 
hotel room waiting the announcement of 
the dinner bell, was employed in, a mental 
effort to add to his intellectual accumula- 
tion of illustrations, facts and arguments. 

The book lover who reads the musical 
sentences of Macaulay is not always aware 
that the historian worked upon his para- 
graphs as the jeweler works upon a dia- 
mond in the rough, when he would bring it 
out into the perfection of its beauty. Ma- 
caulay would be so thoroughly occupied 
grinding and curving his marvelous sen- 
tences that even as he walked through the 
streets of London he would constantly find 
it necessary to apologize to some surprised 
member of the human family into whose 
anatomy he had steered and over whose 
physical frame he had almost walked, so 
absolutely lost to the outer world was he in 
his effort to secure the best garment for 
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the last child of time born out of the inner 
realm of thought. 

Christ’s three years of public service 
rested upon thirty years of private life. 
Moses spent forty years in the court of 
Egypt and forty years in the quiet seclusion 
of the desert before God commissioned him 
to begin his life work. For forty years 
Joshua acted as an assistant to Moses, but 
these years were years of careful prepara- 
tion, and when the divine commission was 
sounded in his ears he at once gave an 
order which was worthy of an experienced 
general—‘‘ Within three days ye shall pass 
over.’ Cultured Paul, the very personi- 
fication of energy and impetuosity, devoted 
three years in the age of the world’s su- 
preme crisis to becoming perfectly familiar 
with the personality of Jesus Christ as the 


One in whom all truth found a proper pro-. 


portion and perfect blending. 

No man ever prepared and conpleted a 
good work for which he did not find the 
hand of God ready and the hands of man 
empty and needy. 


——$———— a. 


SOME OHARAOTERISTIOS OF THE 
ENGLISH DAILY PRESS. 


BY EDWARD PORRITT, FARMINGTON, OT, 


About the first thing that would strike an 
American in regard to metropolitan and 
provincial morning papers in England, in 
any contrast of the daily press of the two 
countries, is the extent to which the re- 
porter is held in check as compared with 
the free hand which he is given on most of 
the American daily papers. Only in one or 
two departments of English reporting is 
there a tendency to run to length. One of 
these is the reporting of the proceedings of 
Parliament and of political speeches, and 
the other, a much newer development, the 
reporting of sensational cases before the 
law courts, The eagerness for news as to 
what is going on in Parliament is older than 
the daily press. Parliamentary debates were 
published in weekly papers and magazines, 
when the reporters and printers who en- 
gaged in the work of producing them did 
so at great risk, and were liable to be sum- 
moned before the House and sent to New- 
gate or to the Tower for breach of privilege. 
Ever since the press was admitted to the 
galleries of the House of Commons, and 
especially after the use of shorthand became 
general among reporters, the English daily 
papers have devoted a large portion of their 
space to the debates at Westminster, and 
when Parliament is in session it is almost 
a canon in every daily newspaper office that 
the first editorial should deal with the last 
night’s sitting of the House of Commons or 
with the political speeches made outside 
the walls of Parliament. 

It frequently happens that as many as 
eleven or thirteen columns of a London 
or a Manchester morning paper are devoted 
to Parliamentary reports, and by a large 
proportion of the newspaper's constitu- 
ency these long reports are carefully read. 
Busy men may content themselves with the 
summary, with the leading editorial, or with 
what is known as the Parliamentary sketch, 
but people who take an active interest in 
politics read the full reports. It is much 
the same with the speeches which are made 
outside Parliament. [If Mr. Gladstone or 
Lord Salisbury, Mr. Balfour or Mr. John 
Morley makes an hour’s speech at a polit- 
ical banquet or a demonstration, most of 
the leading morning papers report it almost 
verbatim. English people never seem to 
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tire of political speeches. For the past five 
years it has been almost impossible to say 
anything new for or against home rule, yet 
during this time the Irish speeches of the 
party leaders have been reported with as 
much detail as though the controversy were 
quite new. 

In the reporting of these speeches there 
is rarely anything approaching partisanship. 
A Tory editor is, of course, more disposed 
than the editor of a Liberal paper to throw 
aside other news items to make room for a 
three column speech by Lord Salisbury or 
Mr. Balfour, but if the Liberal editor under- 
takes to report the speech he will do so 
with as absolute fairness as his Conservative 
contemporary. English reporters and sub- 
editors are supposed to know no politics in 
the discharge of their work, and rarely, if 
ever, does a reporter willfully and for parti- 
san reasons garble or distort a speech. The 
well-trained English reporter knows to a 
nicety where reporting ends and editorial 
work begins, and seldom trenches upon the 
province of an editorial writer. Sometimes 
in the introductory sketch, preceding a ver- 
batim report of a great speech, there is a 
partisan bias; but this introductory matter 
is printed in larger type than the body of 
the report and is obviously the work of an 
editorial writer. The report of the speech 
which follows is generally alike word for 
word in the newspapers of both political 
parties and is the work of the same corps of 
reporters. 

An English editor has no hesitation at 
firing hot shot at a political opponent, but 
the opponent so assailed has to keep his eye 
on only one battery—that planted on the 
editorial page. On the news page he will 
receive most of the courtesies which the 
paper accords to its own political allies, 
There are some grounds for the belief that 
this non-partisan character of English re- 
porting accounts for the hold which politi- 
cal speeches have upon English newspaper 
readers, and for the growing tendency of 
educated and thoughtful people to form 
their opinions more upon what a politician 
says and does than upon the interpretation 
of his speeches and actions in the editorial 
columns of the newspapers. The editorial 
writer helps to keep his party together, but 
it is extremely doubtful whether, nowadays, 
the editorial columns of the daily press make 
many political converts. 

English people seldom read more than 
one morning paper, and usually it is of the 
political complexion of the party to which 
they belong. The editorial opinions of the 
papers on the other side, therefore, seldom 
come under their notice, and for the most 
part the political editorial writers are en- 
gaged in preaching to the converted. When 
the home rule split occurred in 1886, Mr. 
Gladstone was left with only one morning 
paper in London, while in Birmingham, 
Edinburgh, Glasgow and Aberdeen the 
strongest and most prosperous papers, which 
hitherto had all been Liberal, deserted him, 
and for all practical purposes went over to 
the Conservative party. At times the Glad- 
stonians have been disposed to attribute 
some of their reverses in the midlands and 
in Scotland to the lack of newspaper sup- 
port, but it is doubtful whether they really 
owe the loss of a parliamentary seat to this 
cause, 

All over England the morning papers are 
bought almost exclusively by the middle 
classes, by the men who are making, in trade 
or in professional work, incomes ranging 
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from £200 to £1,500 a year. Even before 
home rule became a factor in English poli- 
tics, these classes were parting company 
from the advanced Liberals, their movement 
toward conservatism unmistakably mani- 
fested itself at the general election of 1880, 
The reform act of 1885 would have quick- 
ened it even if there had been no home rule 
bill in 1886, and when the home rule split 
occurred the middle classes flocked to the 
Unionist standard and separated themselves 
from the Radicals who now so largely make 
up Mr. Gladstone’s following in the con- 
stituencies. No morning paper can be long 
maintained in England without the support 
of the middle classes, a fact which is made 
obvious by the lack of success which has at- 
tended efforts to set on foot new Radical 
papers in several of the cities in which in 
1886 the existing Liberal papers sided with 
the Unionists. The working classes in Eng- 
land vote with Mr. Gladstone, but they form 
no large part of the constituencies of the 
morning papers. When a working man 
reads a daily paper it is an afternoon jour- 
nal, and the afternoon papers give much 
more attention to sport than to politics. 
The working classes sapport the local 
weekly papers, generally those in accord 
with their own political views, but when a 
general election is in progress a first-class 
platform speaker can influence more votes 
in a working class constituency by half a 
dozen speeches than the local editor can do 
in a year. 

Papers of the highest standing frequently 
devote a page to a sensational suit in a di- 
vorce court or to a trial at the central crim- 
inal court. While this tendency has been 
manifesting itself, and has been a cause of 
regret to many admirers of English journal- 
ism, it ought to be noted that so far there 
has been no breaking through of the rule by 
which all comment on a case is reserved 
until the judgment of the court is made 
known. When a sensational case is coming 
before the courts, there is no attempt on 
the part of the daily press to publish long 
statements in regard to it in advance. The 
papers content themselves with a short state- 
ment of the case and the announcement of 
the names of the counsel who will conduct 
it, and it is only in‘cases of first importance 
that these announcements are made. 

A little while ago, when a slander action 
was pending in the Queen’s Bench division, 
a new halfpenny morning paper, which is 
struggling hard for a place in London, set 
aside this honorable rule. As soon as the 
case was called, counsel for the plaintiff di- 
rected the attention of the judge to the mat- 
ter. The editor and publisher were imme- 
diately summoned before the court and 
heavily fined for contempt. Much the same 
rule is followed in criminal cases, especially 
in those of murder, There is no systematic 
endeavor to anticipate evidence which will 
be tendered before the coroner, and again 
before the magistrates at the police courts, 
and between these two preliminary investi- 
gations and that before the judge of the 
high court who finally hears the case, there 
are seldom any references to it in the news- 
papers. 
have to be written with care, as any trans- 
gression on the part of a newspaper renders 
its editor and publisher liable to a smart 
punishment for contempt of court. 

Taken as a whole the English daily press 
can hardly be described as cosmopolitan. 
The leading daily papers publish full serv- 
ices of news from the capitals of England’s 
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great continental neighbors, especially from 
Paris and Berlin, but America and the Eng- 
lish colonies come in for rather scant atten- 
tion. None of the daily papers publish reg- 
ular mail letters from Canada or Australia, 
and the only news which is received from 
these outlying portions of Greater Britain is 
that which dribbles over the cables, seldom 
more than twenty or thirty linesa day. As 
regards America, three or four of the Lon- 
don papers have correspondents in New 
York who send them brief cables, mostly of 
a sensational character; but not a single 
English daily paper publishes letters from 
America of the style of those which Mr. 
Smalley sends from London to the New 
York Tribune, or Mr. Harold Frederick to 
the New York Times. Some of the papers 
publish an occasional letter from America, 
but these letters generally deal with the 
grotesque or the sordid in American life, 
and are largely responsible for the peculiar 
ideas which untraveled Englishmen still 
have about the United States. 
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A 8T, LOUIS CELEBRATION. 
BY REV. E. B. WEBB, D.D. 


The New England Society of St. Louis cele- 
brated Forefathers’ Day Dec 21, and a notable 
affair it was. The banquet hall, the upper 
story of the Mercantile Club House, is a feast of 
itself. Animpression of strength and beauty 
takes possession of the mind as one enters its 
spacious doors. It is claimed, perhaps justly, 
to be the finest banquet hall west of the Miss- 
issippi. And the arrangement of the com- 
pany, 200 gentlemen and ladies, seated about 
small tables, as if in family groups, was a 
peculiar and a very attractive feature. Every 
one had ample room. Conversation became 
at once natural, spontaneous and satisfactory. 
For the hungry there was an abundance, and 
for the dainty there was a variety to provoke 
appetite. And there was no hurry, confusion 
or arrogance. Contentment, comfort, ease— 
one could hardly obtain more in his own home. 

But the main thing was not the dinner, am- 
ple and excellent as it was, but the feast that 
followed the dinner. And here the appetite 
and taste of a staid and sober New Englander 
was highly gratified. Perhaps, taken as a 
whole, the spex«ing would not be character- 
ized as brilliant, though bountiful. But it 
was better than brilliant, it was true to the 
occasion. It was governed by a clear appre- 
ciation of what the Forefathers were and of 
what they wrought. Their principles, their 
sacrifices, their sufferings, their struggles 
were wellin mind. And there was no halting 
and stammering over their blemishes or intol- 
erance. 

The speakers recognized the greatness of 
the Puritan and Pilgrim, and their mission 
from God and for mankind. And they did 
not demand of them the flippancy of a danc- 
ing master, nor the etiquette of the court of 
Charles I. Indeed, more than once or twice 
there flashed out from the lips of the speakers 
a recognition of an invisible, but almighty, 
Spirit, who made them what they were and 
pushed them on to achieve what they did. 
Brave, fearless of danger, prodigal of life as 
they were in the interest of truth and liberty, 
it does not require a prophet to hear a voice 
saying: ‘“‘I will save them by the Lord their 
God, and will not save them by bow, nor by 
sword, nor by battle, nor by horsemen.” 

The president, if I may venture to particu- 
larize a little, gave a noble, appreciative, sym- 
pathetic address. Heset the Forefathers before 
us as they were—strong, earnest, godly achiev- 
ing men. And he declared his pity for the 
man who can find nothing in them but occa- 
sion for criticism or complaint. For himself, 
he neither sought nor saw any occasion to 
apologize for their character or their conduct. 

Gracefully introduced by the president, 
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Hon. M. E. Ingalls, presideut of the Big Four, 
followed with a fine address, appreciative, 
true to history and well turned upon the men 
of today and especially upon the citizens of 
Missouri. He is aman of good presence and 
of good reputation, a genuine New Englander, 
but it seemed to some of the audience, while 
attentive to all the difficulties of the case, 
that with the president of the Big Four the 
steam was not up. 

Then came Governor Stone of the State of 
Missouri. He set himself at a very slow pace, 
but he showed staying qualities and came 
down well on the home stretch. He showed 
familiarity with New England, with her prin- 
ciples, with her best men and best writers, 
with her aims and her success, and he ac- 
knowledged her superiority in a very generous 
way. Once or twice, begiuning a comparison 
which he did not finish, he suggested more 
than he said. His aim was evidently to con- 
tribute to the interest and dignity of the occa- 
sion, and be did it. In the last part of his 
address he eulogized the great State of Mis- 
souri and called upon her sons and her adopted 
citizens to develop her manifold resources and 
uphold her flag. And then, in a fine strain of 
patriotic enthusiasm, he swung out the flag 
of the Union over all, and said, ‘f Be true first 
and last and forever to the ‘stars and the 
stripes.” 

Mayor Walbridge, for the city of St. Louis, 
showed a clear appreciation of the Puritan 
spirit and possibilities—its success in the past 
and its responsibilities in the present. The 
mayor’s speech was solid, timely and practical, 
good enough for any city in the land. His 
hits were the strokes of up and down good 
sense, worthy of attention and of practical 
enforcement. 

Finally, Rabbi Leon Harrison was presented. 
A bright man, a right reader of history, with a 
clear understanding of what constitutes the 
permanent foundations of the nation, he spoke 
well of the Puritan—‘a product of the Old 
Testament.’’ Though it was very late when 
he began, he held the attention of the society 
through a good long speech. He had excel- 
lent matter and plenty of it. 

I cannot close this letter without a word 
about Pilgrim Church. The city of St. Louis, 
reaching back from the river over several 
wooded elevations, is in a very important 
sense the gate to the Southwest. It bas now 
a population approaching 600,000, has a num- 
ber of the largest mercantile houses in the 
country and is rapidly extending in all re- 
spects. Religiously, Pilgrim Church, with her 
sister churches, holds the key to this gate. 
For the Southwest much less has been done 
than for the Northwest, but the Southwest is 
becoming better known and more attractive. 
Its climate is mild, its winters are short, its 
soil productive and the working of its mines 
rewarding. A great population is sure to find 
a home in its vast embrace. St. Louis stands 
to this region as a base of supplies, and must 
meet the new demands for meeting houses and 
ministers. O, for a great, strong, earnest soul 
to stand.in Pilgrim pulpit and at the same 
time to minister to this opening region! 

A name and a history of great worth already 
belong to this church. Among its members 
are many richly endowed and generous disci- 
ples of the Lord, A brotherly, sympathetic 
spirit pervades its membership and a desire to 
preach the gospel in its purity and power is 
manifest in its every movement. The denomi- 
nation owes it to this church, the ministers in 
the Interior and in the East owe it to this 
church, in its present condition, to respond to 
its call for temporary service until a perma- 
nent pastor shall be obtained. I sincerely 
hope that no church will begrudge the loan of 
its pastor, when invited, for a few Sundays, in 
aid of an organization so important and so 
worthy. And speedily may the good Lord 
send them a minister of rich, varied and de- 
vout experience, a man who shall come to 
them in the fullness of the blessings of the 
gospel of Christ. 
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The Home 
OLD REUBEN. 


BY WILLIAM BREWSTER OLESON. 








'Tis but old Reuben going by. 
Who knows or cares 
How his soul fares? 
Or casts a glance of kindly eye? 
’Tis but an old man going by. 
To all o’erhead 
His soul seems dead; 
There is no rainbow in his sky. 
And yet in yonder shaggy eye, 
The famished look 
Is open book 
That tells the soul can never die. 
Then greet old Reuben going by. 
Make glad his heart 
With love’s own art— 
A human soul is passing nigh. 
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HEATHEN OHILDREN IN OARISTIAN 
HOMES. 

Not long ago a girl twelve years old heard 

a story read from the Bible, and exclaimed 
in astonishment: ‘‘ Why, that is one of the 
lessons in our Sunday school books. I 
didn’t know they were Bible.” This may be 
an extreme case, but it serves to illustrate 
the point we wish to make, viz., that there 
is a deplorable lack of religious instruction 
in the home nowadays. As a result the 
children of Christian parents often show an 
ignorance about Scripture facts and truths 
which would shame a heathen child trained 
in one of our foreign missionary schools. 
Parents excuse themselves by saying that it 
is the province of the Sunday school to at- 
tend to the spiritual culture of their chil- 
dren. Teachers, on the other hand, are 
handicapped by having only an hour a week 
at their disposal, fully half of which is 
taken up with singing and other exercises, 
anc they despair of giving to the little ones 
in their charge any adequate knowledge of 
the Scriptures under such circumstances. 

The only remedy for this state of things 
is to rouse the mothers to co-operate with 
the teachers by devoting Sunday afternoons 
to instruction at home. And the best way 
to enlist the interest of the home brood, 
whose ages generally vary from four to four- 
teen, is to introduce the element of enter- 
tainment, always keeping this subordinate, 
however, to the spiritual ends inview. Sun- 
day games and plays should be used with 
caution, and it requires great spiritual force 
on the part of the mother to make them sub- 
serve the highest use. A mother said, re- 
cently: ‘‘My boys always have a good time 
Sunday. And they donot run around shout- 
ing and troubling the neighbors as some do, 
either. Their father reads Oliver Optic 
stories to them, then lets them go off for a 
walk in the woods. If it rains they have 
a sort of Sunday play.’’ Inquiry showed 
that the ‘play’? was a boisterous frolic, 
whose only claim to the adjective ‘*Sun- 
day” lay in the boys’ personation of the an- 
imals going into the ark! Better the old 
time Puritan observance of the Lord’s Day 
than such plans for making it pleasant. 

But there are methods of objective teach- 
ing which are delightful to growing boys 
and girls, and we propose this year to make 
these methods a strong feature of the Home 
department. We know there are multitudes 
of busy housekeepers, with little time for 
study or devising schemes of their own, who 
will hail with joy any help in this direc- 
tion. There is one class of mothers, how- 
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ever, to whom we say frankly at the outset 
that we shall have nothing to meet their 
case. We mean those who are in search of 
toys or objects which they can pass along to 
the children, saying, ‘‘ There, run away now 
and amuse yourselves without bothering 
me.’’ But for the conscientious mothers, 
who are really in earnest in their desire to 
train their little ones in the nurture and 
admonition of the Lord, and who count it 
no sacrifice to work with them, we shall 
have a most varied and interesting program 
from week to week under the head of Sun- 
day Occupations for Boys and Girls. Mrs, 
Clara Smith Colton, who has charge of this 
important work, needs no commendation 
from those of our readers who followed her 
series of Christmas lessons in these columns. 
Although hampered in that particular series 
by being obliged to crowd into ten lessons 
material that should have occupied six 
months in teaching, it was evident to all 
who used them that she understands how 
to combine the two features of entertain- 
ment and instruction in a charming manner. 
One strong point in her exercises the pres- 
ent year lies in her happy adaptation of the 
lessons to the present course of Interna- 
tional Sunday school lessons, although 
they are capable of being used independ- 
ently equally well. She has also an original 
plan for teaching the Beatitudes objectively, 
and another for a series of missionary exer- 
cises which leaders of junior societies will 
heartily appreciate, and which can serve 
the additional purpose, if desired, of the 
missionary review lesson in the Interna- 
tional course. Thus her plans coincide 
beautifully with those who are engaged in 
similar lines of Christian activity. 


In the furtherance of this project she will 
introduce from time to time suitable objects 
or playthings to be sold at a low price, just 
enough to cover the cost of manufacture. 
The Bible Time Ladder mentioned in an- 
other column will be found serviceable for 
an indefinite number of lessons. It answers 
important foundation questions and in its 
revised form can be applied in an almost 
endless variety of ways. 

Another strong point is that her methods 
necessitate a constant use of the Bible itself. 
There is always a judicious selection of pas- 
sages, but the stories are not paraphrased. 
They are read in the delightfully simple 
and majestic language which young people 
easily grasp, the mother adding such ex- 
planations as may be needful. In this way 
the boys and girls become familiar with the 
Scriptures from infancy and the toys, mean- 
time, furnish requisite occupation for rest- 
less fingers and active little brains. 

The importance of engaging in these oc- 
cupations with the children cannot be too 
strongly emphasized.. Not many months 
ago a young man suffered capital punish- 
ment for the crime of murder, yet his 
mother was a Christian and had excellent. 
theories for the training of children, which 
she expounded in public both by pen and 
voice. Doubtless she did enough for him in 
early childhood, but did she play and study 
with him? The most impressible years in a 
little child’s life pass swiftly by, and the 
mother loses her opportunity who says in 
effect: ‘*{ must rest Sunday afternoons. My 
children go to Sunday school, I read to them 
a while, and in a.few years they can read for 
themselves. I have no time during the week 
to prepare materials for Sunday occupa- 
tions.’ It is to help, inspire and influence 
this class that Mrs. Colton’s toys and sug- 
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gestions are peculiarly adapted. She has 
undertaken the difficult task, not of writing 
notes on the Sunday school lessons, to be 
used by special workers for an hour’s time, 
but of furnishing entertainment for a whole 
afternoon to novices who have to be in- 
structed what to do themselves as well as 
what to have the children do. She intro- 
duces enough of the play element to keep 
the boys and girls interested, yet hulds 
steadily to the one purpose of bringing 
them to Christ. One busy mother, pressed 
with many cares, writes that she used these 
objective lessons and had a rich reward 
when her little son of eight years and of a 
turbulent spirit passed through a sweet and 
definite personal experience of the love of 
Christ. 


———_ = a 


GRATITUDE OR OBLIGATION ? 
BY VIRGINIA FRANKLYN. 

I was sitting in an elevated railroad train, 
gazing idly from the window of the car at 
the brick and stone walls on either side of 
us, when my attention was attracted by a 
snatch of a conversation between two women 
seated opposite me. One was young and 
sweet-faced, the other matronly and digni- 
fied. Both were evidently ladies—in the best 
sense of the word. It was a question put 
by the younger of the two that arrested my 
wandering thoughts. . 

‘*Are the lower classes ever grateful?’”’ 

The answer was prompt and decided: 
‘‘ Never! And in all stations of life grati- 
tude is rapidly becoming one of the lost 
arts.”’ 

On reaching home I consulted my Web- 
ster as to the meaning of the word ‘lost.’’ 
Among other definitions was one that I 
thought applied to the “ art’’ of which my 
unknown neighbor had spoken: ‘‘ Not em- 
ployed or enjoyed; thrown away; employed 
ineffectually.”’ 

We might paraphrase the quotation which 
states that ‘it is not all of life to live,’’ and 
affirm that it is not all of gratitude to say 
“thank you.”’ It is an easy and simple 
thing to make wordy acknowledgments of 
benefits received. It is another thing to 
live them, ‘This makes me, although no 
pessimist, repeat the query above quoted: 
‘*Are the lower classes ever grateful?”’ 

I think that were the inimitable captair 
of the Pinafore consulted on this point he 
would respond with the utmost sang-froid 
and truthfulness, ‘‘ Well—hardly ever!”’ 

For instance, how much appreciation of 
your goodness is felt by Bridget, who has 
been in your employ for two years? She 
has done her work faithfully and been 
promptly paid. The laborer is worthy of 
his hire, but she has received from you 
much besides hire. When she was ill you 
sent the drooping girl to bed, summoned 
your family physician, and paid his bill. 
Until she was quite strong again you em- 
ployed a woman by the day to assist her in 
her work. When change of air was ad- 
vised you allowed her to take a month’s 
vacation and kept the ‘‘ place”? open until 
her return, At Christmas you have always . 
remembered her generously. While she 
has been under your roef you have done all 
in your power to promote her comfort and 
to give her a good home, When you are 
ill she will, unless very hard-hearted, abide 
by the stuff and wait on you obediently. 
But let us goa little farther. Will she re- 
fuse to discuss your fanits and foibles with 
a gossipy acquaintance? Will she, when 
reproved by you, remember your former 
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gentleness? And, greatest test of all, will 
she resist the allurements of an easier place, 
higher wages and more “afternoons and 
evenings out’’? If an ‘‘acquaintance”’ of 
her own kind strongly advises her to leave 
you when her month is up, as you are ex- 
pecting a house full of company soon, does 
her gratitude to you stand in the way of her 
self-advancement? 

Where, in this day, is found the family 
servant who follows the fortunes of her 
employer through adversity and evil report, 
asking only to be allowed to live and work 
for those to whom she owes grateful alle- 
giance? I know she exists in the imagina- 
tion of the optimistic novelist, but where in 
reality? Once in a great while she is met 
with, but she is beyond middle life, for she 
is of a generation that is fast passing away. 
In the servant of today does one find grati- 
tude and its inseparable accompaniment, 
loyalty? 

But-—and this is the bitter thought—does 
the sin of ingratitude cease as we ascend 
the social ladder? 

Once, wher surprised and vexed by a 
censure I overheard passed upon me by a 
favored servant, I spoke forth my indigna- 
tion to the best woman in the world: ‘I 
shall discharge that girl at once!’’ I declared, 
hotly. ‘*She has not a spark of loyalty in 
her make-up.”’ . 

The sweet voice of my counselor calmed 
me, as she laid a tender hand on my 
shoulder: ‘‘ Dear child, don’t fancy that 
‘some strange thing has happened unto 
you.’ This is but an ignorant, uneducated 
girlk When you remember the disloyalty 
of some of her betters, can you wonder at 
her?” 

Ay, there’s the rub! How many of ‘ our 
own kind’’ appreciate the meaning of loy- 
alty and practice it? Gratitude is best ex- 
pressed by the stanch, straightforward 
championship, the loyalty that will hear no 
evil spoken of the one from whom a benefit 
has been received. What would Montaigne 
and Bacon, with their lofty ideals of friend- 
ship, think could they witness the half- 
hearted fidelity which is fashionable in the 
latter end of this nineteenth century? 

Said a fin de sivcle young man tc me: 
‘* Mrs. S. is a sweet woman, but I feel un- 
comfortable whenever I meet her. She did 
me a tremendous favor once. Of course I 
am grateful to her, and shall always remem- 
ber her goodness, but’’—with an outburst 
of frankness—‘‘I find it fearfully hard to 
forgive her for putting me under obligations 
to her!” 

And he thought he was grateful! The 
remark reminded me painfully of what a 
man of the world had said in my hearing 
months before: ‘‘ A man ought to be ashamed 
to confess it, but he does not love best those 
to whom he owes most. Somehow the fact 
that it is one’s duty to be grateful dampens 
the glow of affection.” 

There can be no duty of gratitude. It 
must be spontaneous or it does not deserve 
its name. The glow of thankfulness that 
warms the whole being, that sets pulses 
beating and brings the quick tears to the 
eyes, is not a matter of duty. We makea 
great mistake when we try to express grati- 
tude in words. The stilted phrase, ‘I can 
never repay your kindness to me, and am 
deeply sensible of the favor you have granted 
me,’’ does not touch the heart of the donor 
as does the honest and sometimes surprised, 
**O, thank you!” 


That is enough, so far as words go. After 
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that let actions prove how genuine the phrase 
was. These actions must not be given with 
the thought of fair exchange or payment in 
kind. The man who does a kindness does 
not wish such appreciation as that. He 
does want loyalty and sympathy. If we 


-watch and wait we shall find opportunity of 


living our appreciation of favors received. 
Sometime the friend to whom you feel you 
owe so much may be in trouble. When you 
go to him and say from your heart, ‘‘I am 
so sorry!’’ your debt to him is paid. And 
if you have a chance to prove yourself his 
loyal advocate when others censure him, he 
is your debtor. 

Another proof of gratitude is forbearance. 
If a friend is unreasonable or seemingly 
severe, past record ought to go for some- 
thing in your judgment of him. Has not 
that man shown you that he is your friend; 
has he not always been kind and consider- 
ate? Then, surely, you can prove the gen- 
uineness of your friendship by trusting him 
now. Love is not love without the faith 
that lives on through what appear to be 
inexplicable circumstances. 

It is a great pity that people will con- 
found obligation and gratitude. If a friend 
lends you money, expecting you to pay it 
back at your earliest convenience, you are 
under obligations to him. If, when you 
are in trouble, he comes to you and, ex- 
pecting no return, shares your burden and, 
prompted by love, makes your life brighter, 
you feel gratitude. There is no obligation 
about it—you can’t help it, that’s all, The 
fact that your benefactor will not listen to 
your thanks and does not feel that he has 
granted you a favor shows that he is all 
the more worthy of your appreciation. 
People who do favors as such generally 
expect, and do not deserve, thanks. You 
may be under obligations to such. The 
sensation cannot possibly be that of un- 
mingled gratitude. Let us once more turn 
to our Webster and see what distinction he 
makes between the terms which so many 
persons consider synonymous. 

‘* Obligation. The state of being obligated 
or bound; the state of being indebted for 
an act of favor or kindness.”’ 

‘Gratitude. The state of being grateful 
or thankful; warm and friendly feeling 
toward a benefactor; kindness awakened 
by a favor or kindness.”’ 

The one is of conscience, the other of the 


heart. 
Woke Be Lr ee Se 


DOMESTIO SERVIOE AS VIEWED BY 
DOMESTIOS. 


BY SUSAN MUNROE STOWE. 








We are often surprised that young girls 
of the laboring classes consider work in a 
shop or factory so infinitely preferable to 
domestic service, and we frequently hear 
ladies enumerating the privileges granted 
to their servants and wondering at the per- 


_versity of girls who continue to prefer labor 


of some other kind, albeit harder and more 
poorly paid, to household service. The per- 
versity referred to is so widespread that it 
is hardly possible to consider it entirely 
groundless and unreasonable. Where there 
is so much smoke we feel sure that there 
must be some fire. 

1 was first led to consider this subject 
from the servant’s point of view by what I 
saw and heard at a lunch party not long 
ago. The guests were mostly ladies of 


wealth and position, and as we gathered 
after lunch on the spacious piazza of our 
hostess’s seaside cottage the conversation 
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turned upon the subject of servants. Many 
of these ladies were members of churches 
and active in benevolent work, but the bit- 
terness shown by them in discussing this 
subject was surprising. Various ones gave 
accounts of experiences with servants which 
showed their ingratitude, inconsiderateness 
and deceitfulness, and the opinion seemed 
to be unanimous that there was no such 
thing as gratitude or reliability to be ex- 
pected from servants. During this conver- 
sation I could not help suspecting that 
servants of the house might often be within 
earshot, and I fancied our hostess looked 
uneasy, and once or twice she attempted to 
turn the conversation to safer subjects, but 
in vain. 

I am aware that these ladies furnish only 
one type of mistress, and I could cite many 
instances of others who are always consid- 
erate of those in their service. But, after 
all, it seems to me that they are the excep- 
tion, and that mistresses too often look 
upon their servants as natural enemies, and 
make it their aim to get as much as they 
can out of them, forgetting that they are 
human beings: entitled to sympathy and 
consideration from those who employ them. 
Are they entirely to blame if, finding them- 
selves in an atmosphere of hard criticism, 
they lose interest in their work and become 
detiant and impertinent? 

Our American girls are apt to think it a 
degradation to become household servants. 
Very foolish of them, we say, and shows 
weakness of intellect and character. Let 
us ask ourselves how many of us have the 
strength of character to withstand the gen- 
eral trend of public opinion about us? I 
knew a nice American girl who had spent 
her life in a small country village and had 
taken her place as an equal among the 
young girls of the neighborhood, although 
she was ‘hired help,’’ according to country 
parlance. She was engaged by a lady who 
was spending the summer in the village to 
go back to the city with her as nurse to two 
small children, She loved the care of chil- 
dren and was very happy in her new life. 
Her mistress took her to the church which 
she attended, introduced her to the young 
people of the Uhristian Endeavor Society, 
of which she became a member, and for a 
time all went well and happily. 

But little by little there came a change. 
The young people of the church, who had 
supposed her to be a friend of Mrs. C.’s, 
discovered that she was only a nursemaid 
in Mrs. C.’s employ, and began to show in 
many ways that they no longer cared to as- 
sociate with her upon equal terms, even in 
Christian work. She began to feel the same 
chilling atmosphere in the Sunday school 
class which she had joined, and little by 
little she gave up going to any of the church 
gatherings where she had been made to feel 
so uncomfortable. I wish I might add that 
this is only a fancy sketch, but, unfortu- 
nately, the facts are quite true. 

In the light of these facts, I think it must 
be conceded that there are serious draw- 
backs to domestic service, and that a truer, 
more practical Christianity is the only pos- 
sible solution of the perplexing questions 
that arise in connection with it. 





Labor is the life of life. Ease is the way 
to disease. The highest life of an organ lies 
in the fullest discharge of its functions.— The 
late Sir Andrew Clark. 

ny 

Unqualified activity, of whatever kind, leads 

at last to bankruptcy.— Goethe. 
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THE ART OF FORGETTING. 


BY EMILY TOLMAN. 


A certain system of memorizing was 
much talked about a few years ago. Can- 
not some benefactor of the human race in- 
vent a system of forgetting? We remember 
too many things that are valueless or worse 
than valueless. Our minds are cumbered by 
a mass of useless material, and troubled by 
memories that irritate and annoy. ‘‘ There 
is a real grace’ of character,’’ says a recent 
writer, ‘‘in forgetting things that disturb 
the harmony of life.’’ The best blessing 
the new year can bring to some of us may 
be what an old woman called, ‘‘a good for- 
gettery.’”’ How much happier we should 
be, for instance, if that act of unkindness or 
ingratitude that hurt us could be forgotten. 
Surely a sense of injury rankling in the 
breast is not a pleasant feeling to retain. 
We should be in as much haste to rid our- 
selves of it as of a sliver in the hand. A 
splinter in the flesh sometimes causes blood- 
poisoning, and the memory of an insult or 
injury may have an analogous effect upon 
the moral nature. He who cannot forget 
an injury is an object of pity. I never hear 
the common remark, ‘‘I can forgive but 
never forget,” without thinking how un- 
happy the speaker must be. With the 
prayer of Dickens’s ‘‘ haunted man,’’ ‘‘ Lord, 
keep my memory green,” we need this 
other, Lord, help me to forget. 

A lady, whose life in a certain well-known 
educational institution has not been with- 
out its trials and vexations, was talking 
about her experience to her friends at home. 

‘¢ Are all the people at the institute so per- 
fectly lovely?’’ asked a listener. 

With a bright smile she answered, ‘‘ Some- 
how I remember the pleasant things and 
forget the others.”’ 

No doubt this was in part an acquired 
grace. Is it not one well worth cultivating, 
if only for our own peace of mind? 

A child begged for the story of Daniel one 
night at bedtime. 

‘*T am afraid,” said the mother, ‘you 
will dream about lions.’’ 

‘*O, no,’’ returned the little one, ‘‘I will 
dream about Daniel and leave out the lions.”’ 

How much more cheerful and serene our 
lives might be if we, too, could leave out 
the lions. It is true that in much of our life 
the sweet and the sad are so interwoven we 
cannot separate them without destroying 
the entire fabric. We would not forget the 
grief which opened to us the heart of a 
friend, nor the parting which was not all 
pain, nor the dying glory which we saw 
through tears. Over such experiences we 
pray, ‘‘ Lord, keep my memory green,” but 
the cutting remark, the cold neglect, the 
unkind act, Lord, help us to forget. 

It is not worth while to cherish the mem- 
ory of our mistakes and failures. Let them 
serve their purpose of prevention for the 
future and be forgotten. They should be 
stepping stones, by means of which we may 
attain a higher level, and not a wall to im- 
pede our progress. 

‘*O, Emeline, let us forget the past and 
begin anew.’”’ This exhortation was found 
ona fragment of a letter written by some 
unknown person, and was often repeated to 
me half jocosely by the finder. It might 
be well for us to take the words as a motto 
for the new year. ‘Forget the past and 
begin anew,”’ not the kindness and friend- 
ship and joy of the past, but its bitterness, 
its vexations, its mistakes. 

A memory for details is a doubtful bless- 
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ing; while it is convenient at times, in the 
long run it is of small advantage. It is bet- 
ter to trust the shopping list or the many 
disconnected items of the day’s work toa 
memorandum, and reserve the brain cells 
for something of permanent value. Instead 
of cumbering the memory with dry and 
uninteresting details, store it with great 
thoughts. 

While we may have forgotten many things 
that we might better remember, who of us 
does not remember some things that we 
would gladly forget? But trying to forget 
a thing is remembering it. It is only by 
putting something else in its place that it is 
crowded out of mind. By resolutely dwell- 
ing on the mercies of the past we are pre- 
paring to forget its miseries. Does the 
thought of a certain experience serve asa 
warning and a help, or is it only a source 
of irritation, distress or anger? If the 
latter, never speak of it to another nor 
allow the mind to dwell on it for a minute. 
Has one done us an injury? Can we not 
remember a time when he showed us a 
kindness? By thinking much of the latter 
it is possible the former will cease to dis- 
turb us. For our own happiness we need 
to cultivate the blessed art of forgetting. 
In so doing we are imitating Him who, 
while He holds the righteous in ‘‘ everlast- 
ing remembrance,’’ declares, ‘“‘I will not 
remember their sins.’’ 





—_— 


“THE STRANGER WITHIN THY 
GATES.” 
A STORY FROM FACT. 


BY MRS. CLARA SMITH COLTON. 





Some years ago, in a town in the West, a 
new teacher was added to those employed 
in the public school. She was a pale, silent, 
sad-eyed girl, of whom no one knew any- 
thing except that she was a faithful teacher. 
She boarded herself in a distant part of the 
town. Her one school dress, a gray flannel, 
was old and thin, but it was kept scrupu- 
lously darned and cleaned. 

“She has only one collar and white 
apron,”’ said a pupil, scornfully, ‘‘and she 
washes them out on Saturdays.”’ 

““No wonder she coughs,’ said another, 
‘t wearing that little, pinched walking jacket 
and straw hat.’’ 

‘‘She looks as if she lived on tea and 
crackers one week and crackers and tea the 
next,’’ said rich Lulu Armitage. ‘‘ Where 
does her salary go? Perhaps she has to 
hire some one to keep still about her history, 
or perhaps she is paying a lawyer to get 
some disgraced relative out of trouble.” 

“It’s very peculiar, to say the least,’ 
chimed in another. ‘‘We can’t take her 
into our set until we know more about her.”’ 

Young Mrs. Allen, who usually decided 
the social status for new comers, said: ‘‘ She 
has a good face; I pride myself on being a 
judge of character, and I despise such gos- 
sip about her. But the truth is, she is a 
sort of social betwixt and between, and I 
can’t see where she can be placed properly.” 

So the new teacher remained unplaced, 
and, as she did not seek companionship 
herself, she went on her way alone. She 
never remained in the library to chat with 
the other teachers. ‘‘ Perhaps she would if 
we had asked her,’’ they said afterward. 

She sat in a back seat in church and 
slipped quietly out as soon as service was 
over. Perhaps she would not have hurried 
so had those in the same pew kindly detained 
her. They, too, thought of this afterward. 
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The minister noticed her one day and asked 
who she was, and was told: ‘‘O, that’s the 
queer new school-teacher, Miss Mansfield; 
she boards herself, does all her housekeep- 
ing in one room and washes on Saturdays, 
so she will hardly expect you to call on 
her!’’? The minister also wished afterward 
that he had asked some one besides Mrs. 
Allen about her. 

The pupils of the new teacher soon began 
to reflect in their conduct the partly ex- 
pressed and partly suppressed suspicion 
regarding her. They grew saucy and ne- 
glectful of lessons, and some of the bolder 
enes went to the principal with complaints. 
He reproved them mildly and reminded 
Miss Mansfield rather severely that she must 
‘maintain a good standard of discipline or 
her work would not be successful,” 

One Friday Miss Mansfield did not come 
to school as usual. A substitute was pro- 
vided for the day and again on Monday 
when Miss Mansfield did not come. 

‘*T noticed that she had a severe cold last 
Thursday,” sai@ the principal; ‘*I suppose 
she expected to be here and then fuund that 
she was not able, and had no way of sending 
me word. She will doubtless be in her 
place in the morning.” 

One of the teachers said, ‘‘If I thought 
she was really much ill I would go to see 
her; but she does live so far out and I don’t 
know exactly where the house is. I guess 
she’ll be here all right tomorrow in that 
everlasting black straw turban.’’ 

Tuesday morning came bitterly cold, but 
the thin figure of Miss Mansfield was not 
seen struggling along in the wind toward 
the school building. The principal dis- 
missed Miss Mansfield’s room for the day 
and sent the substitute teacher and a high 
school girl to find out the reason of her 
continued absence. The family owning the 
house where she rented a room was away. 
The house itself was in a large yard of 
trees and stood at some distance from others. 
The young ladies went as they had been told 
to the ‘“‘north wing, the room opening on 
the porch,’’ and knocked, Getting no re- 
sponse, they pushed open the door. In the 
dim light of the room, with drawn curtains, 
they saw Miss Mansfield, half sitting on the 
bed-lounge, with her little old jacket on 
over a faded wrapper. She had a school 
record book in her hand and examination 
papers were scattered about. There was no 
fire, no carpet on the floor, no furniture ex- 
cept two chairs and a little table, beside 
the bed-lounge, on which were schoolbooks 
and a Bible, and a plate of crackers and a 
cup and saucer. All these surroundings 
the visitors took in at a glance, and hurried 
to the bed shocked and full of pity. 

But ‘‘ the new teacher”’ did not need their 
pity now. She did not feel the cold desola- 
tion of the room. There was a smile on the 
poor, pinched face, and the dark eyes had 
lost their feverish, anxious expression, as 
they seemed now to be looking upward 
upon unseen things. A pencil had fallen 
from her hand, She had left a few lines 
feebly traced: ‘I feel strangely tonight. 
My head swims and I cannot think. If any- 
thing should happen to me, please send my 
month’s salary to my mother at this ad- 
dress.” The name of an out-of-the-way 
little country place was given. On the open 
page of her Bible was pinned a poem clipped 
from a newspaper: 


If I should die tonight the eyes that chill me with 
averted glance 
ould look upon me pityingly, perchance, 


d soften ina kindly way, 
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For who would war with dumb, unconscious clay? 
O, keep not your kindness for my cold, dead brow! 
My path is lonely. Let me feel your kindness now. 
Think kindly of me. 1am travel worn, 

My faltering feet are pierced with many a thorn, 
For friendship and for love I plead. 

When dreamiless rest 18 mine I shall not need 

The sympathy for which I long today, 

To give some brightness to my weary Way. 

The room was soon filled with tearful, 
conscience-smitten neighbors. The physi- 
cian said, ‘‘ Death from cold and lack of 
proper nourishment causing collapse or com- 
plete exhaustion.’’ The nearest neighbor 
said, ‘‘She froze and starved to death and I 
living within a stone’s throw.”’ 

They found that her salary had been sent 
home every month to a bedridden father 
and mother and a feeble sister, to keep them 
out of the poorhouse and to pay back bills 
for medicines. 

The town where this happened is no less 
charitable or social than others, The teach- 
ers and the church people are no less kind. 
They sent a sum of money to the poor par- 
ents and the papers spoke of the *‘ many me- 
mentos in memory of Miss Mansfield, whose 
sudden and sad death has cast a gloom over 
the whole community.’’ Many kind-hearted 
people said, ‘If we had only known about 
her in time!”’ 

Said the teacher who related this story to 
me: ‘To think that I kept still when peo- 
ple talked about her. I used to see that 
they had no ground for it, but because some 
of the prominent ladies slighted her I never 
said a word in her favor. It makes me feel 
as if I had helped kill her by my cowardly 
silence. As the minister said, ‘ We saw her 
a stranger and we took her not in’; now it 
is too late.” 

Mer) es 
SUNDAY OCOUPATIONS FOR BOYS 
AND GIRLS.* 
PARALLEL WITH INTERNATIONAL 8, 
FOR JAN. 14. 


8S. LESSON 


BY MRS. CLARA SMITH COLTON, PATCHOGUE, N, Y. 


As explained last week and also in the 
editorial on page 17, these “ Occupations ” will 
harmonize for several months with the Inter- 
national Sunday school lessons, although they 
are equally adapted to independent use. The 
objects needed are the Bible Time Ladder, 
which we have for sale at thirty cents, and the 
Clock Face. Directions for making the latter 
were given last week, but if mothers prefer to 
buy them they can be obtained for five cents 
of D. H. Knowlton & Co., Farmington, Me. 
The dimensions are 18 x 24 inches. Direc- 
tions for transferring to manilla paper by 
using a little cloth bag of powdered charcoal, 
or the bluing bag, or powdered colored chalk, 
come with dial. All the objects recommended 
can be used for many lessons. There are also 
four excellent books which should be read 
with the children during the year, viz: From 
the Beginning, Egypt to Canaan, the new edi- 
ition of Peep of Day and any one of the books 
on the Life of Christ for Children—Pansy’s, or 
Miss Houghton’s, or Miss Pollard’s, etc. The 
price of each of the first three is $1.00 and they 
are published by Thomas Nelson & Sons, New 
York. 

A great fact of this lesson is the terrible 
and far-reaching results of the first falsehood. 
WHAT ONE WICKED LIE DID. 

1. Turn the band of the clock to I. The first 
year of the world; the first sin, one wicked lie. 

2. Turn the hand to II. One wicked lie led 
the first two people to disobey their loving 
Heavenly Father. 

3. Turn the hand to III. This lie brought 
upon them three curses from God: (a) sorrow 
to Eve (v. 16); (0) sorrow and hard work to 
Adam (vs. 17-19); (c) death to Adam and Eve 
and to all their children (v. 19). 

But God is always forgiving and merciful, 


* Copyrighted. 
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and, although He had to drive Adam and 
Eve from the garden because He could no 
longer trust them (vs, 22-24), yet He gave them 
a wonderful promise (last part of vst 15), by 
which they could escape from the three curses 
—sorrow, hard work and death. Notice that 
we let three lines on the clock stand for these 
three curses. Now let us take three lines aad 
make something that will show what God’s 
promise meant. 

Take a piece of chalk one inch long and use 
the side with which to draw a one inch wide, 
upright line, twelve inches high. Four inches 
from the top, on each side, draw to the left 
and to the right a line four inches long. Thus 
a cross is made of three lines; we used three 
lines to represent three curses. By the cross 
we reach heaven, where there is no sorrow, 
hard work or death; that is, we escape from 
the three curses by the cross. 

Of course the promise (v. 15) must be fully 
explained. These are not notes on teaching 
the Sunday school lessons, but illustrations 
whereby mothers may help the teachers by 
co-operating with them at home. 


For illustrating the next lesson there should 
be: 

1. A number of sheets of heavy manilla 
paper (from a clothing store) to be tacked to 
a curtain stick and hung up likea map. This 
is better than a blackboard, because the les- 
sons are preserved. 

2. Use black drawing crayon for writing on 
the manilla paper. 

3. A number of little card alphabets of both 
small and large letters. These are for making 
words and sentences as a part of the occupa- 
tions for little fingers. You can make the 
alphabets yourself, writing the letters on lit- 
tle, one inch square pieces of cardboard; or, 
better, send thirty cents to Mr. Knowlton and 
receive 400 alphabet cards in aneat box. Five 
alphabets of letters four inches high may be 
had for twenty cents of David C. Cook, Wash- 
ington Street, Chicago, Il]. These are for 
Junior Endeavor leaders. 

4. Some red ink and some lemun juice, half 
a sheet of foolscap paper. 

Mothers should get all the materials for 
Sunday occupations ready during the week. 
Have a “ Sunday drawer ”’ in the dining-room 
in which to place the articles prepared at odd 
moments—while a cake is baking, or the dust 
is settling, or while dinner waits for pater- 
familias. For the next lesson take as many 
envelopes as there are children and put in 
each one the fifty words of the following 
phrases, each word written on a little card: 
Fifty words: ared for self more than for God. 
ngry with God and with his brother Abel. 
mpudent to God. ot sorry for his sin. inned 
against Gud. ied to God. nvied his brother. 
ent out from the presence of God. cceptable 
offering to God means our. est given. agerly 
and. ovingly. The phrases lack their first 
letters; these are written with red ink on 
twelve little cards, also placed in each en- 
velope, or use the alphabet cards instead of 
writing the letters. C, A, I, N,S, L, E,W, A, 
B, E, L (Cain slew Abel). 





THE MISSION OF THE CHUROH OF 
TODAY. 


One wild night, some years ago, a vessel 
was wrecked on the coast of France. The 
official report of the fact recorded that 
throughout the night the coast-guard stood 
at his post and sounded his trumpet, but 
that, unfortunately, when the morning 
dawned the beach was found to be strewn 
with some eighty dead bodies. One won- 
ders whether the coast-guard might not 
have roused his fellows and manned a boat 
and carried a hawser and rescued some of 

| his perishing fellow-creatures. But no, his 
orders were to ‘**sound a trumpet,’’ and he 
sounded it. 

I have no quarrel with any one whose con- 
ception of the church is chiefly, or mainly, 
the maintenance of a stately mechanism and 
a reverent round of appointed services; but 
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for any one who, not merely content with 
such a conception of his Christian obliga- 
tion, whether bishop, presbyter, deacon or 
layman, holds others who differ from him, 
and who employ other methods, however 
undignified or elementary they may be, that 
aim to restore lost contracts with any class 
whatsoever of their fellowmen—for such an 
one I say, who holds up these or their work 
as objects of contempt or ridicule, I think 
we have every one of us a right to entertain 
a keen and righteous resentment. ‘I want 
my son,” said a wise man in my hearing not 
long ago, ‘‘ to be trained for disasters which 
are coming upon the earth as surely as the 
present drift apart of different classes of 
people in it is not checked and _ healed.’’ 
I do not know whether he was right or not. 
I do not affirm that there may not be in cur- 
rent descriptions of our present social situa- 
tion much exaggeration. But I do affirm 
that the blood of Jesus Christ is the one 
cement that can bind together human hearts 
and lives, and that if even such a motley 
conglomerate as a Parliament of Religions 
can end by signing a declaration that it 
would be well for all men to follow the ex- 
ample of the Man of Nazareth it is time 
that you and I began to do so!—Bishop Pot- 
ter of New York. 


——— a 


What a young man earns in the daytime 
goes into his pocket, but what he spends in 
the evening goes into his character.—Rev. Dr. 
Theo. L. Cuyler. 

aS URES Ss Oe ae 

The four great causes of pauperism and of 
degraded city life have long seemed to me 
to be these: foul homes, intoxicating drink, 
neglect of child life, indiscyjminate alms- 
giving.— Robert Treat Paine. 
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GONVERSATION CORNER. 

EAR BOYS AND GIRLS: 
Let us take for our 
general subject this 
week, Anniversaries. I 
believe in them. Most 
of them recall great 
men or great events of 
our nation’s history, 
which we young folks 
ought to keep in re- 
membrance. Even if 
we do not ‘‘celebrate’’ them all, the yearly 
return of these days helps us to fix in our 
minds important facts connected with them. 
I wonder how many of you can tell at once 
what is commemorated by these dates: 
Feb, 12, Feb. 22, March 17, April 9, April 19, 
June 17, July 4, Oct. 12, Dec. 16. The last 
date has just been observed, both in Boston 
and New York. 

As I write we are in the midst of another 
group of aniversaries—Thanksgiving Day, 
Forefathers’ Day, Christmas Day, New 
Year’s Day. The first two belong to New 
Englanders and their descendants, the others 
are kept in every land where Christianity is 
known. Until within a few years the land- 
ing of the Pilgrims was observed on the 
twenty-second, instead of the twenty-first, 
of December. Do you know how the mis- 
take was made? This anniversary is more 
and more widely celebrated every year. This 
letter came a few days ago: 








NEw JERSEY. 
Dear Mr. Martin: We are thinking of cele- 
brating Forefathers’ Day in ourchurch.... I 
remember a hymn set to music, beginning 
‘The Pilgrim Fathers, where are they?’’ Can 
you tell me where it can be found, or if it is 
published by the Congregational Publishing 

Society in leaflet form? Yours truly. 


That was by John Pierpont, and you will 
find it in the school readers of fifty years 
ago! The C. P. S. has it in a fine little 
book called Songs of the Pilgrims, with 
an introduction by Dr. Dexter. (Price, 85 
cents.) I have just read the Forefathers’ 
Day number of our Congregationalist, and 
am specially interested in the piece called 
A Spark from Plymouth Rock. But I think 
the poetry on the gun was not the original in- 
scription, although doubtless the one copied 
on the Ohio musket. I remember my father 
repeating it tome when I was a little boy in 
this way: 


Scour me bright and sponge me clean, 
And Pil send a ball to Calais Green. 


It was said to have been on an old cannon 
once used in Dover, England, which would 
explain the boast that its shot would reach 
Calais, in France, on the opposite side of 
the channel. I think the story came from 
my grandfather, who was a revolutionary sol- 
dier, and that he saw the cannon, which had 
been captured from the British. Perhaps 
some antiquarian Cornerer may confirm this. 

I hope you will all notice carefully the 
article on Plymouth and its beautiful pic- 
tures, so as to be prepared for a vacation 
trip there next summer. I am all the more 
anxious to visit once more those Old Colony 
towns siice the reported experience of our 
Captain in that region. By the way, I have 
been repeatedly asked whether that story in 
the Corners of Dec. 14 and 21 was a2 true one. 
(Asked by ‘grown-ups,’ for children al- 
ways understand! Two little neighbors 
called on me the other day—the girl coming 
in, the boy staying on the piazza. I asked 
why, and she said, ‘‘ Why, that’s my horse, 
and I couldn’t bring him in!’’ But won't 
your horse run away? ‘O, no, Mr. Martin, 
make-believe horses never run away!”’) 

Wel, all my geographical and historical 
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emarks about Scituate, Marshfield and Dux- 

bury were true. Our friend, the Foreman, 
has a summer house at Scituate. He did 
leave an effigy in his cabin. He did go 
down there on Thanksgiving Day. He did 
write me a letter dated there. He did after- 
wards tell me his experience on the shore. 
If he ‘“‘ made up”’ all that story he certainly 
has a wonderful imagination and ought to 
be an author and not a printer! 

I confess that I was so much interested in 
the account, especially of our captain’s ap- 
parent familiarity with the vicinity of his 
wreck, that I have tried to ascertain who he 
was. 


reason the letter D seemed to be also his sig- | 
If I were to finish the story begun by | 


nal, 
D. F., [should have him take notice, when the 
Captain had his sleeves rolled up to launch 
the boat, of the letters M. D. in India ink 
on his arm, which would be explained by 
the salute of an old settler who saw the Cap- 
tain when at the Old Oaken Bucket Place: 
**T declare, I believe you are Miles Delano, 
who went away to sea from these parts forty 
years ago!”’ 

That makes it plain. The records show 
that Alexander Standish, son of Capt. Myles 
Standish, married Sarah Alden, daughter of 
John Alden and Priscilla Mullins, famous in 
Longfellow’s poem. Their daughter, Eliza- 
beth Standish, married Samuel Delano, 
son of Philip De la Noye, an early settler 
of Scituate. The family has been noted fer 
ship builders and mariners. Capt. Amasa 
Delano was a famous voyager in the begin- 
ning of the century, and only yesterday | 
stumbled upon ‘Delano’s Voyages” in a 
Cornhill bookstore. 
family surely. 


As tothe Valkyrie, the story would be that | 


he was driven far out of his course on the 
Atlantic, and after drifting for a week with 





You know that he always went under | 
the name of Captain M., although for some | 


M. D. belongs to that | 





out food or water an English steamship | 


sighted his signal of distress (his bandanna 
handkerchief at half-mast), and picked him 
up in a frozen condition. 


When he found | 


it was the Brittanic, he inquired for ‘“‘ Skip- | 


per Dunraven,’’ who he seemed to know was 
on board, and begged for the loan of his 
cutter for the winter. The noble Earl, sup- 
posing him only a Yankee crank, assented, 
whereupon Captain Myles jumped into the 
Alphabet, hoisted his sail and took his bear- 
ings for New York. He got the Valkyrie, 
came to Cape Cod Bay, anchored her in ** The 
Nook’ at Duxbury, and while on his w 
to Boston in the small boat got wrecked on 
Marshfield Bar. Probably he designed to 
return there and spend Thanksgiving once 
more in his native town. Some say that he 
intended to be wrecked so as to get his in- 
surance and that D. F. had arranged to be 
there to rescue him. I need not state my 
opinion as to this. 

Perhaps you will see how easily “‘ stories ”’ 
can be written, ‘‘ founded on fact,’’ but leavy- 
ing it very uncertain what is fact and what 
is fiction. I shall not let D. F. draw me 
astray again. It only remains to picture 
Captain Myles as spending Forefathers’ Day 
in trying to find the graves of his two great 
forefathers in Duxbury, and in a trip to 
Plymouth where, standing on the top of 
Burial Hill, he recited the very lines asked 
for by the New Jersey lady: 


ay 


The Pilgrim Fathers—where are they? 
The waves that bro’t them o’er 

Still roll in the bay, and throw their spray 
As they break along the shore; 

Still roll in the bay as they rolled that day 
When the Mayflower moored below. 


Mr. MARTIN. 
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Try 
A Piece 


of Chocolate Cake made with 


Lang’s Readymade Chocolate Icing— 
all other cake will taste flat to you 
after that. This icing has a deli- 
cious flavor peculiarly its own—an 
excellence impossible to reproduce 
in home-made icing. It makes the 
cake. Try it. Price 25 cts. per 
pound can. Sold by all Grocers. 


Lang Chocolate Co., Philada., Pa. 
Finest Cocoa and Chocolate Makers, 
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I wouldn’t like to ae it 
Cause it’s sumpin very nice, 
if you,could stay to lunch with us 
Perhaps you'd get a slice, 
Pie is generally considered “sumpin very nice,” 
but the best kind of all—the delicious mince, 


has been dreaded because of the work it re- 
quired, All this is unnecessary now, for with 


NONE-SUCH 


CONDENSED 


MINCE MEAT | 


the most appe tizing pie 2s can be made as quickly 
as a batch of biscuit. The quality is surpassing 
too, Try a package. At grocer’s; or a full 
size one by mail, postpaid, for 12 cents, 


MERRELL-SOULE CO., Syracuse, N.Y. 
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Fond M others 2 " 


DRINK BEEF TEA made with 





And Baby is stronger and better for it. 


It makes delicious Bouillon, and is 
invaluable to add zest and flavor to 
soups and meat dishes. 

Highest award at World’s Fair for **Excel- 
lence in Quality and Flavor.” 

Send six cents in stamps for sample jar. 


The Cudahy Pharmaceutical Co., 


SO. OMAHA, NEB. 
Our illustrated booklet, ‘‘From Ranch to 
Table,’’ sent free on application. 
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LESSON FOR JAN. 14. Gen. 3: 1-15. 
ADAM’S SIN AND GOD’S GRAOE. 


BY REV. A. E. DUNNING, D.D. 








The first record in the Bible tells of the 
creative work of God. The second record 
tells of the destroying work of the devil. Like 
the first, it is a picture, in which the serpent, 
the tree and the garden are a kind of lan- 
guage used to show the steps by which man 
became sinful, while in contrast to his experi- 
ence of sin is revealed the holiness and com- 
passion of God. The truth of this accuunt, so 
far as man is concerned, is attested by every 
The history of sin is: 

This was twofold. It be- 


one’s experience. 

[. Temptetion. 
came a power through partnership. 

1. The tempter. The serpent is not in the 
story called the devil, but in later Scriptures 
the devil is called a serpent. He knew evil. 
He hated God, He was a liar. He was an 
enemy of man and aimed to destroy his happi- 
ness. He attacked Eve and conquered her. 
He attacked Jesus and was conquered, But 
the Son of God regarded the devil as an enemy 
of mysterious, terrible power. He came to 
destroy the devil. He had a rapture of pro- 
phetic vision when He “ beheld Satan as light- 
ning fallen from heaven.”’ Satan takes away 
the good seed which Jesus puts into human 
hearts. Satan destroyed one disciple of Christ 
by entering into him and moving him to be- 
tray his Master to death. He sought to get 
another disciple into his power, and would 
have succeeded had not his Master prayed to 
His Father for that disciple’s deliverance. 
There are abundant proofs of the existence of 
the devil in the fruits of his doings. There is 
no advantage in doubting his existence and 
attributing all his work to the nature of man. 
If man, as God created him, had originated all 
the hideous thoughts and diabolical deeds 
which have disfigured human history, men 
would long ago have lost faith in themselves. 
It is a satisfaction to know that the seeds of 
evil came from without, from the evil one. 
As in the beginning he crouched at the ear of 
Eve, he still lurks at the door of every human 
heart. 

2. The nature susceptible to temptation. 
Eve was not evil. There was not a faculty of 
her beirg for which there was not a lawful 
gratification, not an appetite for which there 
was not right exercise. But being in the 
image of God she had the power to choose 
between honoring or disgracing the image she 
Temptation began when the tempter 
will. There it begins with 


bore. 
addressed her 
every one. 

Il. The fall. Its steps were very simple. 

1. Eve listened to the tempter. She may 
not have known his character. But she knew 
God and her obligation toHim. She knew the 
one law of God under which she lived, for she 
stated it. The tempter questioned the wisdom 
of God and her obligation to obey Him. Yet 
she listened. There human wrong began. 

2. She answered the tempter. She leaned 
somewhat to his view in her answer, for she 
weakened the law in stating it. She left 
out the qualifying words, “every,” “ freely,” 
‘*surely.’”’ Already she showed that she did 
not heartily approve of it. 

3. She believed the tempter. He first ques- 
tioned God's law, then, as she did not resist 
the question, he denied God’s law; and then 
he promised her a reward for disobeying it. 
She was learning good through experience, 
and might have known evil by contrast with it. 
She allowed herself to be persuaded to know 
evil by experience, and henceforth could see 


good only through distorted vision. 
4. She acted on the tempter’s suggestion. 
Every one feels the force of evil persuasion to 


the appetite, to the imagination, to the intel- 
lect, which overcame the first soul that fell 
‘Good for food,”’ “a delight to the 
to make one wise.” 
Con- 


into sin. 
eyes,”’ “to be desired 


What was the force on the other side? 
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science, but, alas, unheeded. The surrender 
had been made in the listening. The old Latin 
preachers put it into these two words, Obsta 
principiis. “Resist the beginnings” is the 
burden of the message of the prophets, the 
lesson of the histories of Bible saints and 
sinners, the counsel of wisdom repeated in 
varied forms from age to age. Lot’s wife 
looking back toward Sodom, Jonah looking 
up the sailing of the ship bound for Tarshish, 
Judas talking with the priests, Peter among 
the questioning company in the high priest’s 
hall—these are ever the warning examples. 
The powder exposed to the spark, the soil 
open to the wind-wafted seed of the noxious 
weed, the smooth current above the waterfall, 
the camel asking that he may put bis nose 
into the open window—these are specimen 
illustrations ever impressing the one injunc- 
tion of the wisdom of the ages, never parley 
with wrong. 

III. The moralruin. Eve became a changed 
woman by her act of sin. She disobeyed her 
Creator. She broke the law of her being. It 
is useless to speculate about the origin of sin. 
We know that it is the voluntary disobedience 
to Gud of those who were made in His image. 

She became atempter. ‘She gave also unto 
her husband with her and he did eat.”” Made 
like God, she made herself like Satan. These 
two sinners brought sin on all the human race. 
Sin is contagious, a moral disease. 

IV. The trial. It began with self-conviction. 
Their first experience of sin was a sense of 
shame because they had no clothing. In their 
innocence they had seen no wrong in their 
nakedness. They sought to cover their sense 
of shame with fig leaves. But this device 
could not banish the awakened consciousness 
of evil. Already sin had entered as a poison 
into their natures. 

They were next startled by being reminded 
of the presence of God. Fear joined shame in 
their experience. They had sought to cover 
themselves from each other’s sight by fig 
leaves. But all the trees of the garden were 
not sufficient to cover them from the sight of 
God. 

Next they were summoned to answer to 
their Creator the reason for theirfear. ‘“ Iwas 
afraid because I was naked.” But why? 
Sin’s first plea has never changed. It always 
seeks to escape responsibility and always in 
vain. The man charges his guilt on God and 
on his wife. ‘‘ The woman whom Thou gavest 
... gave me.’”’ The woman charges her guilt 
on the serpent. ‘‘The serpent beguiled me.’’ 
But both had to say, “I did eat.’’ The ruin 
had been wrought. They themselves wrought 
it. In that, and that alone, lay the shame of 
their nakedness, and their fear of God. Their 
unavailing efforts to hide themselves from one 
another and from God left the sin forever with 
them and in them. Sin and the sinner are 
one. A great poet puts the startling confes- 
sion into the sinner’s mouth, “* Myself am hell.” 

V. The sentence. The lesson is not complete 
without including vs. 16-19. The serpent is 
cursed by God. But that brings no relief to 
man. God’s sentence on man is death. No 
reason is given in the Bible to lead us to 
believe that man would not have died if 
he had not sinned. Death was in the world 
before man was created. But the death sen- 
tence meant for man a changed relation to God. 
“The sting of death is sin.’’ It meant also 
for man a changed relation to the things over 
which he had been given dominion. There was 
no longer a garden for the man and the 
woman. The earth grew intractable when 
they lost the strength of sinless bodies and 
pure souls with which to subdue it. The 
sweetest blessing, the bringing of their own 
offspring into the world, became marred by 
their sin. Sickness and sorrow, vexation and 
toil, became their lot. Their sentence meant 
also a changed relation toward each other. 
Woman is not to man what she was before 
they sinned. His loss of righteousness weak- 
ened his guardianship over her. Man has 
abused, enslaved and tyrannized over her. 
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The saddest history in human annals is the 
history of woman where Christianity has not 
in some measure restored to man the lost 
image of God and to woman the position of 
love, grace and honor for which God created 
her. Sin has changed men’s relation to each 
other. Fear, distrust, slavery, war—all the 
wrongs which men heap on one another are 
the fruit of sin. 

VI. The promised pardon. The dominion of 
the devil is not to be perpetual. It is broken 
already. He bruises still the heel of the 
woman’s seed, but that heel is crushing his 
head. The first promise of the Redeemer is 
in that sentence: ‘‘ When the fullness of time 
came, God sent forth His Son, born of a 
womap,... that we might receive the adop- 
tion of sons.”’ 

Each sinner by each sin re-enacts the old 
tragedy. But each sinner who accepts the 
Son of God as his Saviour and Lord is bring- 
ing in the time when * the old serpent, which 
is the devil and Satan,” shall be “‘ cast down,” 
when there shall be “ new heavens, and a new 
earth wherein dwelleth righteousness.” 


HINTS FOR PRIMAKRY TEACHING. 


BY MISS LUCY WHEELOCK. 





Illustrations for this lesson: Cut from seed 
catalogues, or from any drawing-books or 
illustrated papers, pictures of trees and plants; 
color these, if possible. Arrange in groups to 
suggest a garden. ‘Print ‘‘No”’ upon the 
tree put in the center of the garden, and, asa 
symbol, give each child a paper tree with the’ 
same word upon it; or ask the children to 
draw such a tree at home and print on it 
the little word which has always been so hard 
tosay. One or two tiny birds and some small 
pictures of animals may be placed among the 
trees to complete the idea of the garden. Pin 
the trees to the board in groups to suggest a 
garden. Describe the garden as very beauti- 
ful, planted with all kinds of trees, pleasant 
to the sight and good for food. 

Ask the children to name some trees which 
they know, and write the names under the 
trees on the board. In small classes, where 
no board is used, a cover of a large paste- 
board box will answer for the background 
against which to show the picture, or draw- 
ings ay be made on a slate. 

Put one large tree in the midst of the gar- 
den. Print on that tree, Vo. Tell the story 
of Eden and of the command not to touch the 
fruit of one tree. Ask the children to notice 
all the other trees. Was there food enough for 
the man and woman on these trees? Did 
they need any more? Was the Lord of the 
garden kind to give them so much? Would 
you suppose they would try to follow His com- 
mands? 

The fruit of every other tree said, “ Eat 
me.” But of this one tree the fruit said, “ No, 
do not touch.’’ Describe the happy days in 
Eden while Adam and Eve obeyed. They were 
the gardeners in this happy spot. They took 
care of all the plants, gathering the flowers 
and fruits, and all the animals were given to 
them.: But trouble came to this fair garden. 
The tlowers still bloomed and the birds still 
sang, but Adam and Eve did not enjoy them. 
They were hiding away in the shade of the 
dark trees, trembling and unhappy and afraid 
to see their Lord. Why was this? What is 
written over the tree in the midst of the 
garden? 

Do you ever find ‘‘ No” a hard word to say? 
When some boy urges you to stay out afew 
minutes longer after your mother has told you 
to come in, is it easy to say “‘No’’? If your 
father has forbidden you to go near certain 
places, do you always say “‘ No” when any- 
body invites you there? There is an old story 
of a country that was ruined because the in- 
habitants were unable to pronounce the little 
word ‘‘No.”” When people become so weak 
that they are not able to say ‘‘No”’ to evil, 
then ruin and trouble must come. So it was 
with Adam and Eve. A tempting voice urged 
Eve to eat an apple from the forbidden tree. 
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She listened to the voice and she was lost, for 
at last she yielded. One persop who {oes 
wrong is sure to lead others into evil, and 
Adam was easily led to eat of the fruit when 
Eve urged him to do so. The worst punish- 
ment of sin is the troubled heart it brings. 
Adam and Eve were miserable as soon as 
they had yielded to temptation. Nothing 
could please them any more. They were 
afraid of the light of the sun and hid them- 
selves in the darkest part of the garden. They 
trembled when their good, kind Father came 
through the garden. 

Do you think He could trust them any more 
with all the plants and trees and animals? 
Don’t you know that boys and girls, and big 
people, too, who do not obey cannot be trusted ? 

And so Adam and Eve lost their happy 
home, and outside of Eden they had to make 
a new home for themselves by hard work and 
trouble. Perhaps from the trouble they grew 
stronger, and were able to say ‘‘ No”’ to evil 
voices, because of their sorrow. This story is 
told in God’s book to make us see that the 
first thing God wishes of His children is obe- 
dience. Disobedience is the beginning of all 
sin and sorrow. This world in which we live 
is ‘fair as the garden of the Lord.” Hasn’t 
God given us all kinds of fruits and flowers to 
enjoy, and all animals to serve us? But He 
desires that we should obey His voice and say 
‘““No” to all evil. Every day we must pray, 
‘Deliver us from evil,’’ and we must learn to 
say ‘‘ No.” 


THE OHUROH PRAYER MEETING. 
Topic, Jan. 7-13. Week of Prayer. (See 
prayer meeting editorial.) . 


en 


(For Y. P. 8. C. E. this week see page 26.] 





PROGRESS OF THE KINGDOM. 


HOW THE SANDWICH ISLANDS WERE CONVERTED. 


In the year 1809, thirty years after the fright- 
ful death of Captain Cook, a dark skinned 
lad, about fifteen years of age, was one day 
found weeping on a doorstep at Yale College. 
He gave his name as Henry Obookiah and 
told his sad story. He was from the Sand- 
wich Islands. In a civil war his father and 
mother had been slain before his eyes. He 
had fled with his infant brother on his back, 
but the child was killed and the lad taken 
captive. He escaped, alone and friendless, 
and, after various adventures, finally found 
his way by ship, with a Captain Brintnell!, to 
the port of New Haven, Ct. 

This son of a savage race was thirsting for 
instruction and kind Providence had brought 
him direct to this fountain of knowledge. 
Here he was lingering about the college build- 
ings, blindly hoping that in some way the 
burning desire of his soul might be gratified. 
When at last all hope had died out he sat 
down and wept. 

He was cared for, he was instructed, he was 
converted. Two other young Hawaiians, who 
came in the same ship with Obookiah, Thomas 
Hopu and William Tenoe, after five or six 
years of roving life, became Christians. 

The pleas of these pagan converts in behalf 
of their savage countrymen made a profound 
impression throughout New England, and, 
Oct. 23, 1819, ten years after Obookiah sat 
weeping at the threshhold of Yale College, 
there stood upon Long Wharf, Boston, a band 
of fourteen noble men and women, mission- 
aries to Hawaii, and with them Tenoe and 
Hopu. They took leave of their friends with 
prayer and song, and at once set sail on their 
long voyage of 163 days to those beautiful 
islands of the sea, not knowing what should 
betide them there. The next day being the 
Sabbath, the leader of the company, Rev. 
Hiram Bingham, preached to his companions 
from the text: “ The isles shall wait for His 
law.”’ The text had a fitness, as the sequel 


proves, that the preacher never could have 
dreamed of. 
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The day before leaving his home at East 
Windsor, Ct., Mr. Ruggles, one of the mission- 
aries, breakfasted with his pastor, who pru- 
dently laid a check upon too great expecta- 
tions, saying to his guest, ‘‘ Probably none of 
‘you will live to behold the downfall of idola- 
try.” Little did either of them suspect what 
a startling surprise was in store. At one 
o’clock in the morning of March 31, 1820, this 
Mr. Ruggles was roused from sleep by Thomas 
Hopu to get by moonlight a first glimpse of 
Hawaii. At daybreak the snow-capped sum- 
mit of Mauna Kea (White Mountain), 14,000 
feet in hight, was full in view. Later Hopu 
pointed out the valley where he was born, and 
he and others put off in a boat to confer with 
some natives fishing. 

Soon they returned hastily to the brig in a 
state of great excitement, Hopu swinging his 
hat in the air and, as soon as within hail, 
shouting, ‘‘Oabu’s idols are no more.” He 
came on board breatlless with news that 
thrilled the hearts of those devout mission- 
aries with feelings of wonder, joy and praise. 
Events almost incredible had occurred. 

The old King Kamehameha and his son, 
pagans though they were, had fully prepared 
the way for the introduction of Christianity. 
Although ruler at first of only a small part of 
Hawaii, the king’s great strength, energy and 
skill gave him repeated victories when de- 
fending himself against neighboring chiefs. 
With his battle club and his wooden spear, 
sixteen feet long and horribly barbed with 
shark’s teeth, he led his savage phalanx from 
one battle to another, until not only his own 
island of Hawaii, but eventually the group 
of islands, was subdued, and he died leaving 
a united kingdom to his son, Liholiho. Un- 
der this new king, and soon after his acces- 
sion to the throne, an event took place which 
is perhaps without parallel in the world’s his- 
tory—the nation demolished in a day its whole 
system of idol worship. 

This idolatry was connected with a system 
of taboo, or prohibition. Among the prohibi- 
tions women were forbidden on pain .of death 
to eat with men or to partake of certain 
choicest kinds of meat, fruit and fish. Many 
of the chiefs, being women of high spirit, were 
extremely restive under these restrictions. 
One of them was Keopuolani, the mother of 
the king. She noticed that foreigners violated 
taboo with impunity. She saw that her own 
people when intoxicated did the same, and yet 
were not destroyed by the gods. Her decision 
was made. She deliberately violated the sys- 
tem and defied the gods by eating with her 
youngest son. Presently other chiefs, and 
finally the king, decided to trample upon all 
the unpleasant restraints of the taboo and di- 
rected their people to do the same. 

This was open revolt against the gods, and 
as they did nothing about it they fell into con- 
tempt and orders were given to burn the idols 
and destroy the temples. One chief, however, 
with a large body of priests and people, stood 
by the old idolatry. Two armies, with horrid 
war clubs and barbed spears, met on the plain 
of Kuamoo, and paganism in the Sandwich 
Islands was overthrown on the field of battle. 
The hideous idol, which was the standard of 
the pagan party in that battle, may be seen 
today in the mission rooms of the American 
Board at Boston. 

This astonishing abolition of idolatry just 
as Christianity was putting foot upon the 
threshold is a signal instance of divine provi- 
dence in missions. It was not long after this 
decisive battle—indeed, the kings and chiefs 
had not yet dispersed—when the missionaries 
landed, at the end of March, 1820, at Kailua, 
the king’s residence. The chiefs received 
them with respect, but debated fourteen days 
whether to give them foothold on the islands. 
There were some foreigners who, for selfish 
reasons, tried to prejudice the natives against 
the missionaries, saying they came to make 
war as the vanguard of anarmy. “ Then they 
would not have brought their women,” re- 
plied the chiefs. 
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The missionaries were finally received, but 
were cautiously distributed to several differ- 
ent islands. If this diminished their power 
of taking any possible action against the king 
it put them in the best position possible to 
serve the King of kings and to work for the 
diffusion of the gospel, which they did to 
such purpose that in forty-three years mis- 
sionary supervision was withdrawn and the 
Hawaiian Islands were pronounced a Chris- 
tian nation. It was an amazing transforma- 
tion. The missionaries began with savages 
who had eaten Captain Cook, who had been 
steeped in idolatry, whose king more than 
once came with bis five wives to Mr. Ruggles’s 
house from his sport in the surf in all the 
primitive innocence of Paradise, and when in- 
formed of the impropriety came next time 
dressed—with a pair of silk stockings and a 
hat! a present from some passing whale ship. 
They ended with a nation well civilized, with 
one-fourth of the population, or 20,000 people, 
church members, with an attendance at school 
and public worship more general than in New 
England, and a sensitiveness to immorality 
that made the ex-queen’s moral defects an 
important ground for her deposition. 

The national constitution adopted in 1840 
in its first article declares “ that no law shall 
be enacted which is at variance with the Word 
of the Lord Jehovah, or with the general 
spirit of His Word,” and that “all the laws of 
the islands shall be in consistency with God’s 
law.” However the Hawaiian national life 
may fall below this standard, the transforma- 
tion of the nation is yet a mighty one. It is 
our right to rejoice that American piety and 
zeal have effected it, and to feel that we have 
sacred interests in Hawaii that no other nation 
can claim. Certainly we cannot be indiffer- 
ent to the future of that fair island realm of 
the western seas. 


THE WORLD AROUND. 


About a year ago there was held in New 
York an interdenominational conference of 
the foreign missionary societies in the United 
States and Canada, It had long been felt that 
the foreign missionary boards and committees 
of the Protestant churches on this side of the 
Atlantic might well follow the example of 
our English brethren in coming together for 
the discussion of practical questions of mis- 
sionary policy. Accordingly more than a 
score of societies were represented at the New 
York conference. Such topics as Should Na- 
tive Converts Be Discouraged From Coming 
to Europe and America For Education? Eco- 
nomic Disbursement of Mission Funds, Rela- 
tidns of Young People’s Societies to the Work, 
were discussed, and the papers on these and 
other subjects have recently been embodied 
in a valuable pamphlet. To the Presbyterian 
Board is due the credit of originating and car- 
rying out this idea. The fact that the confer- 
ence decided unanimously to call another con- 
vention for the same ends encourages the hope 
that the experiment may be repeated with a 
still larger degree of success. 

Just as Bishop Tucker of Eastern Equato- 
rial Africa is returning to England, Bishop 
Hill with his two native assistant bishops 
sails for Western Equatorial Africa or the 
Niger Mission. As the successor of Bishop 
Crowther, he has a large work opening before 
him, but one which is exceedingly difficult, 
owing to the feud which arose between many 
of the native workers and the Church Mission- 
ary Society after Bishop Crowther’s death. 
What is known as the native Delta Pastorate 
wished to have an African consecrated as 
bishop for the oversight of their congregation, 
and stolidly refused to recognize any other 
nominee. But now it is hoped that the arri- 
val of Dr. Hill with his assistants will bring 


about peace. 
—_ 


is a world within and this is the 
greater world. If you want a really lovely 
world without you must make the world 
withia bright and lovely.—David Gregg. 


There 





* 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 
SIR WALTER SCOTT’S FAMILIAR LETTERS, 

By familiar letters is to be understood 
those addressed to Scott’s family and more 
intimate friends in which especially his per- 
sonality was revealed, It is something of 
a surprise that they never have been given 
to the public before. Probably this is due 
to the eminently satisfying character of the 
famous biography of him by his son-in-law, 
Mr. Lockhart, who wrote at a time so soon 
after his subject’s death that to publish 
some of them would have been injudicious. 
The work is meant to be, and is, a supple- 
ment to Lockhart’s and the two together 
afford a remarkably clear and comprehen- 
sive picture of Scott’s individuality and 
career. This work is edited by “D. D.,” 
to whose identity no other clue is afforded, 
but who need not have hesitated to give 
his name to so excellent an accomplish- 
ment. 

The relatives most frequently addressed 
in these letters are his daughter Sophia— 
Mrs. Lockhart—his sons Walter and Charles, 
his son Walter’s wife, his son-in-law J. G. 
Lockhart and his nephew Walter. A few 
also were written to his mother or his sister- 
in-law, Mrs. Thomas Scott. Among the 
friends to whom he wrote most frequently 
were Jeffrey, Wordsworth, Southey, Adam 
Ferguson, J. B. Morritt, Joanna Baillie, 
Lady Dalkeith, Lady Abercorn, Lady Louisa 
Stuart, Miss Sarah Smith, and the Duke of 
Buccleugh. There are many letters also to 
him from them which add greatly to the in- 
terest of the two volumes. Scott's corre- 
spondence covers a wide range of topics in- 
cluding minor family affairs at one end and 
matters of public policy at the other end of 
the scale. 

The subjects which receive most atten- 
tion are such as his successive novels—the 
authorship of which, it will be remembered, 
he kept substantially a secret fora long time 

his estate of Abbotsford, which he was 
continually enlarging and improving, and 
his visit to Ireland in 1825 to see his son 
Walter and his wife. But all his letters 
abound in those pleasant details regarding 
people, places and events which all intelli- 
gent, affectionate persons introduce into 
their correspondence with those dearest to 
them. Yet nothing commonplace nor any- 
thing unpleasantly personal has been allowed 
place. 

Sir Walter, as seen in his letters, ap- 
pears as a wise and tender father, a loyal, 
genial friend, an indefatigable worker, a 
shrewd, yet not bitter, critic, and at once 
familiar with the great world and the best 
society in it and comparatively indifferent 
to its attractions. He much preferred for 
himself the life of a country gentleman to 
that ef city or court, and never was so happy 
as when in residence at his beautiful Abbots- 
ford surrounded by his family, his tenants 
There is a portrait of him 
and a map of his estate, but the plan of one 
of his houses to which a footnote—vol. i., p. 
225—refers the reader is lacking in our 
copy. 

It is safe to prophesy that this work, to 
which the publishers have done ample jus- 
tice in the way of workmanship, will rank 
as a standard not only because it concerns 
Sir Walter Scott but also because of the 
skill with which it has been compiled. 

Houghton, MiMin & Co, $6.00.) 


and his dogs. 
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THE HIGUER CRITICISM, 


Many persons are asking from time to 
time what the higher Biblical criticism is 
and is doing. Rev. C. W. Rishell, Ph. D., 
has undertaken to tell them in this book, to 
which Prof. H. M. Harman, LL. D., has 
furnished the preface. It does not attempt 
to furnish arguments but simple statements 
of what different critics claim, yet not 
without some exposition of principles. It 
performs its work in a clear, candid and 
comprehensive manner basing its state- 
ments upon careful examination of original 
sources, so far as they are accessible, giving 
prominence to the views of the more con- 
servative critics and introducing those of 
the more radical in contrast. An estimate 
of results is given at the close of the book, 
the substance of which is as follows: 

The variations of opinion among the critics 
themselves are so great as to suggest the pro- 
priety of being in no haste to give up the tra- 
ditional view of the date and authorship of 
the books of the Bible. There are very few 
positive conclusions upon which the critics 
agree among themselves, and it looks as 
though it were hopeless to expect agreement 
in the future. The arguments of one are ig- 
nored or opposed by another of equal ability, 
although they may agree in their conclusions. 
In other cases they agree upon the facts in- 
volved, but differ in their interpretation of 
them and as to the inferences to be drawn. 
... On the other hand ... a hearty welcome 
should be extended to all reverent Scriptural 
investigation, even though the investigator 
may not always reach the conclusions we ac- 
cept... . Criticism, so far as it concerns the 
Christian, is the handmaid, not the mistress. 
If criticism is practiced for the purpose of 
making the Bible more available for practical, 
devotional use, it is a Lor apy If practiced 
for its own sake, it is likely to lead astray. 


{Hunt & Eaton. 75 cents. ] 
RELIGIOUS. 


The late Dr. Wilhelm Moeller’s History of 
the Christian Church in the Middle Ages [Mac- 
millan & Co. $3.75] is uniform with his ear- 
lier History of the Christian Church, A. D. 
1-600, and has been translated, as that also 
was, by Andrew Rutherfurd. It supplies a 
bird’s-eye view of the subject which has 
been prepared with the thoroughness of the 
trained German mind and with a clearness, 
conciseness, and steady movement which 
are much more characteristic of English or 
American scholarship than of German. 
The author’s method is simple and lucid 
and his terseness is as notable as his skill in 
selecting and grouping the salient features 
of a certain period of time or a given devel- 
opment of thought. The volume will serve 
admirably—except for its great length—as 
a text-book, while as a book of reference 
it possesses high value. It is printed in 
different types so that the eye is able to re- 
lieve the mind of needless work and it is 
thoroughly indexed. 

In The Monism of Man or the Unity of the 
Divine and the Human [G. P. Putmam’s Sons. 
$2.00] Dr. D. A. Gorton, formerly editor of 
the National Quarterly Review, has brought 
together a series of essays contributed by 
him to that periodical, although the essays 
have been rewritten and expanded some- 
what. The author claims that he “has 
been hampered neither by the creeds of 
Christendom nor the dictum of science” 
and ‘“‘cannot pretend to have fathomed the 
depths of the subject,’ which claims cer- 
tainly are well founded. In his endeavor te 
be rigidly rational he has avoided saying 
much-which is either fresh or important. 
He plants himself so largely outside of and 
apart from certain elements of importance 
to his theme that neither the scientist 
nor the Christian nor he who is at once 
scientist and Christian will be likely to 
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regard the book as deserving of serious 
heed. 

Prof. William Knight, LL. D., of the Uni- 
versity of St. Andrews has been lecturing 
and publishing upon the subject of Theism 
for more than twenty years. The volume 
before us, Aspects of Theism [Macmillan & 
Co. $2.25] is composed of a course of lec- 
tures delivered in Salisbury in 1890 and re- 
peated in London in 1891. The author 
approaches theism from the side of philoso- 
phy, having in the past paid special heed to 
the historical aspects of the subject, and 
shows that the theistic interpretation of the 
Universe is of all the most luminous and com- 
prehensive and the least likely to be under- 
mined successfully. He has furnished a clear, 
discriminating and convincing argument. 

Prof. M. R. Vincent, D. D., of Union The-. 
ological Seminary has prepared, in his Stu- 
dents’ New Testament Handbook [Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $1.25] a survey of the 
field of critical study which not only theo- 
logical students but most pastors too will 
find greatly helpful. The first part treats 
of the field itself, the New Testament ‘lan- 
guage, text, history, criticism, environment 
and exegesis, and the second part of com- 
mentaries on the New Testament. ‘The vol- 
ume is an outline which will save many 
busy men days of preliminary investigation 
and guide and enlighten their studies. It is 
something for which to be grateful.—— 
Messrs. Dodd, Mead & Co.’s pretty two- 
volume edition of the Journal of Eugénie de 
Guérin [$3.00] will not lack favor. It is an 
utterance of the religious life of sixty years 
ago in France, Roman Catholic in its environ- 
ment, yet such that devout souls of all 
forms of faith will appreciate its spirit sym- 
pathetically. It affords a charming picture 
of a life usually peaceful and meditative 
and fruitful in thoughts at once fresh and 
spiritual. Christians everywhere can enjoy 
it and gain advantage from it. 

The volume called A. Mackay Ruthquist 
or Singing the Gospel Among Hindus and 
Gonds [A. C. Armstrong & Son. $1.50], by 
the author of A. M. Mackay, Missionary to 
Uganda, is the narrative of a consecrated 
and fruitful life, not strikingly different 
from those of other missionaries but worth 
recording by reason of the simplicity of its 
loyalty to God and the single-hearted en- 
thusiasm of its service to men. It is largely 
in the form of correspondence.—— Among 
the Pimas is another interesting account of 
missionary work, the objects in this instance 
being the Pima and Maricopa Indians on 
the Gila River reservation in Arizona. It 
was written by Mrs. E. T. Throop-Martin of 
Auburn, N. Y.—to whom orders may be 
sent for copies at half a dollar each—and 
printed for the Ladies’ Union Mission School 
Association of Albany. It describes graph- 
ically the encouraging beginning which has 
bean made among these Indians under Pres- 
byterian auspices. It is illustrated. 

Pictured Palestine [A. D. F. Randolph & 
Co. $2.25] by Rev. James Neil, formerly 
of Christ Church, Jerusalem, describes the 
present habits and other characteristics of 
the people of Palestine as they are and as 
they used to be ages ago, which is almost 
identically the same thing. His book is 
enlivened by many illustrations which vary 
greatly in artistic excellence yet answer 
their purpose very well. Some obscure 
terms and facts are explained and the book 
is very helpful to a good understanding 
of many Biblical utterances. The Sunday 
school libraries will find it useful. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

A new Dictionary of Quotations [Freder- 
ick Warne & Co. $2.50] has been compiled 
by Rev. James Wood. It contains about 
30,000 references of the usual kind, but is 
declared to have been gathered from a field 
wider than that ordinarily covered and to 
pay special attention to modern advances 
in knowledge. The work of selection has 
been done well and, although the type is 
necessarily quite small, the book is printed 
clearly and handsomely, The contents are 
arranged alphabetically and the index is 
topical. We do not approve, however, of 
the compiler’s neglect, except in the case of 
Shakespeare, to mention chapters and verses 
in connection with his citations. It would 
have enlarged both his own labor and the cost 
of his book, as he says, but few of us when 
searching for a quotation are content to 
learn merely the name of the author. This 
will be regarded by many as a practical ob- 
jection to the volume as compared with 
others. Yet its positive merits are many 
and great and when it has become familiar 
it will be found to do capable service. 

The late Francis Parkman’s The Oregon 
Trail [Little, Brown & Co. $2.50] appeared 
first in 1847 and has passed through several 
editions since. This newest issue coutains 
such revisions as Mr. Parkman had seen fit 
to make, and also has four spirited illustra- 
tions by Frederic Remington. It long ago 
won an established place in the literature 
of exploration and adventure and the pub- 
lishers have printed and bound this edition 
tastefully.——Prof. F. J. Goodnow’s two 
vglumes about Comparative Administrative 
Law [G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $5.00] is a 
work of analysis and comparison. The 
national and local administrative systems of 
the United States, England, France and Ger- 
many are described in some detail and con- 
trasted, and with the special purpose of in- 
dicating how individual rights, guaranteed 
by the Constitution or laws, may be saved 
from being violated. The work appeals 
especially, of course, to legally trained 
readers and students. It is comprehensive, 
clear, impartial and rewarding. The method 
adopted is natural and the result is suc- 
cessful. 

Prof. Woodrow Wilson’s An Old Master 
and Other Political Essays {Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $1.00] contains five essays, the 
titular paper and one on The Study of Poli- 
tics which the New Princeton Review has 
printed, two, entitled Character of Democ- 
racy in the United States and Government 
under the Constitution, which have appeared 
in the Atlantic, and one, Political Sover- 
eignty, which now is made public for the 
first time. The author is one of the wisest 
and most suggestive thinkers upon such 
topics and the public to which such a series 
of essays appeals effectively is steadily en- 
larging. Dr. W. B. Scaife’s excellent vol- 
ume, Florentine Life during the Renaissance 
[Johns Hopkins Press. $1.50], is a popu- 
larly written presentation of the fruits of 
extended and thorough research, It is one 
of the Johns [Hopkins University Studies in 
Historical and Political Science. The au- 
thor illustrates scholarly acuteness and an 
easy, natural style of expression and has fur- 
nished a clear and telling narrative of more 
than temporary value. 

.When a nation has undergone such 
changes that its name has disappeared from 
the maps there is special reason why its 
history should be brought to mind, and all 
the more if that history have been notable 
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and influential. There is no longer a Par- 
thia, as such, but there used to be such a 
nation and one of no mean consequence. It 
is well that its story has been retold and by 
Prof. George Rawlinson of Oxford, whose 
historical and literary powers have been 
exhibited so often and so honorably. The 
Story of Parthia [G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
$1.50], his volume, belongs to The Story of 
the Nations series, is an example of sound 
scholarship, is written with spirit, is inher- 
ently very interesting and is illustrated.—— 
The Realm of the Habsburgs [Lovell, Coryell 
& Co. $1.25] is by Sidney Whitman and is 
the picture of a modern nation, just as an 
intelligent visitor sees it today. It is plain 
that Mr. Whitman is disposed to look on the 
bright side and to pass quickly over or 
apologize for the less satisfactory features 
of Austrianlife. Nevertheless he has drawn 
an exceedingly vivid and enjoyable picture, 
the more enjoyable because of its general, 
and often minute, fidelity. It is most inter- 
esting. 

Some Artists at the Fair [Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $1.25] tells what impressions 
Messrs. F. D. Millet, W. H. Low, J. A. 
Mitchell, W. H. Gibson and F, H. Smith 
received at Chicago, They were impressed 
as pleasantly as others and they studied the 
characteristics of the place and occasion 
with trained artistic perceptions and sym- 
pathies. The pamphlet which embodies 
their conclusions is gotten up tastefully and 
is very readable.——As We Go [Harper & 
Bros. $1.00] is a pretty little book made 
up of Mr. Charles Dudley Warner’s edito- 
rials or short essays on Interesting Girls, 
The Electric Way, A Beautiful Old Age, 
The Art of Idleness and many other similar 
topics which afford a good opportunity for 
the exercise of his good sense, shrewdness 
and wit, of which opportunity he has made 
skillful use. 

Dr. L. M. Yale has gathered into a vol- 
ume a large number of contributions to 
Babyhood, that excellent manual for moth- 
ers. Mapy are answers to questions actu- 
ally asked. The volume is called Nursery 
Problems (Contemporary Publishing Co. 
$1.50] and it is an eminently practical and 
judicious as well as quite a comprehensively 
suggestive book for the use of those who 
have the care of young children. 

THE JANUARY MAGAZINES. 

The International Journal of Ethics [$2.50], 
always solid and instructive, includes five 
elaborate papers, one by J. G. Hibben on 
The Relation of Ethics to Jurisprudence 
and one by J. S. Mackenzie on Moral Sci- 
ence and the Moral Life, each of which is 
vigorous and edifying without being strik- 
ingly fresh; one by Prof. H. C. Adams on 
The Social Ministry of Wealth, which urges 
that “itis the gospel of beauty and not of 
duty which the world needs at present,” in 
which contention, as here defined and urged, 
there is some force but which as a general 
truth of course is not to be’ conceded and 
probably would not be avowed by the au- 
thor; one called An Aspect of Old Age 
Pensions, by M. J. Farrelly, LL. D., which 
seems to be of primary importance to Eng- 
lish readers; and one by Raffaele Mariano 
on Italy and the Papacy, a frank, fearless, 
suggestive production which ought to be 
widely read and carefully pondered and 
which is to be answered by Monsignor 
Satolli, the Papal delegate in this country, 
in the next issue. ’ 

In Scribner’s [$3.00] there are several con- 
spicuous attractions. The most noteworthy 
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article is the paper on Webster’s Reply to 
Hayne and his General Methods of Prepara- 
tion, in which the venerable Hon. R. C. 
Winthrop furnishes interesting facts about 
Webster mingled with equally interesting 
personal reminiscences. Mr. Winthrop’s 
comparison of Webster, Everett and Choate 
is so just and striking that we much regret 
that we have not space in which to quote it. 
Mr. Crawford’s concluding paper on Con- 
stantinople, with pictures by Mr. Weeks, 
also attracts and holds attention. Mr. Cable 
begins a new novel, John March, South- 
erner, which starts off alluringly, and A. L. 
Lewis discusses The Place of the Exodus in 
the History of Egypt, arguing that Rameses 
the First was the Pharaoh of the Exodus 
and that the date of that event was either 
about 1420 B. C., or between 1320 and 1300, 
B.C., it being necessary to settle certain 
differences between the long and short chro- 
nologies before the point can be determined. 
The lighter contributions all are excellent, 
the illustrations exhibit their usual superi- 
ority and the number opens the new year 
auspiciously. 

Among the magazines devoted especially 
to the supplying of entertainment Godey’s 
[$3.00], the oldest American publication of 
the sort, continues to be bright and read- 
able, and this time offers a complete novel 
by F. W. Lee. It is called Mam’selle Paga- 
nini and it is stirring and entertaining. H. 
W. Greene’s Amateur and Artist, narrating 
an incident in the life of Ole Bull, is another 
pleasant contribution. The illustrations are 
well done.—— Worthington’s [$2.50] opens 
with a graphic and illustrated California 
paper by C. H. Shinn on The Forests of Cal- 
ifornia. Mrs. Livermore supplies the sec- 
ond installment of her One of the Forty- 
niners. Dr. S. P. Bates describes A Cele- 
brated Escape from Libby Prison, Richard 
Burton and Clinton Scollard have poems, 
and there are other attractive features.—— 
Cassell’ s [$1.50] has three complete stories, 
Separated, The Fortunes of the Grey House, 
and The Odd One, the beginnings of two 
serials, The Sleeve of Care and Margaret's 
Way, and a dozen excellent miscellaneous 
articles. It always gives the reader his 
money’s worth. 





ART ITEMS. 


—— There have been awarded for excellence 
in the sculptures exhibited at the World’s 
Fair seventy-six medals and diplomas, nine 
countries being represented in the competi- 
tion for prizes. Germany received the highest 
number of medals, nineteen, and the United 
States came next with fourteen. Italy, re- 
ceiving twelve, stood third; Japan and Great 
Britain, with apiece, fourth; Spain, 
with six, fifth; Austria sixth with five, and 
Denmark and Sweden each received tbree and 
closed the list. So higha degree of success on 
the part of Japan was unexpected. Mr. 
Anders Zorn’s portrait of Mrs. Potter Palmer, 
ordered by the Board of Lady Managers of the 
World’s Fair for the Permanent 
Memorial Building, has been finished and is 
left in Mrs. Palmer’s charge pending the com- 
pletion of the building. It gives general satis- 
faction. Mrs. Palmer stood in the hall of her 
own home to be painted, and she appears in 
the picture wearing the dress and ornaments 
which she wore when she received the Spanish 
Princess Eulalie. 


seven 





Woman's 


—— News comes from London tbat Mr. Gil- 
bert’s Shaftesbury Memorial Fountain in the 
center of Piccadilly Circus is a beautiful strue- 
ture in itself, but so badly suited to such a 
confined situation that probably it will have 
to be removed to some roomier site. Mr. 
MacCulloch,an Australian millionaire who has 
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been buying English pictures generously for 
several years, is about to build a picture 
gallery—apparently for the public benefit—in 
London at the West End.—The most im- 
portant exhibit in the recent Arts and Crafts 
Exhibition in London is said to have been a 
piece of tapestry, representing Sir Galahad 
and the Holy Grail, designed by Burne-Jones 
and the work of Mr. William Morris’s looms. 
——Turner’s Trout Stream has been bought by 
Mr. Thomas Johnson, a private collector in 
Manchester, Eng., for $20,200. The same ar- 
tist’s Walton Bridge, Looking up the Thames, 
and his The Nore were sold at the same time for 
about $21,000 apiece. Six hundred drawings 
by Turner in water-color or pencil now are 
permanent features of the National Gallery in 
London, except that they are in four divisions 
and at intervals they are sent out, a division 
at a time, to be exhibited elsewhere for the 
sake of their educational influence. One is in 
the Ruskin Museum at Sheftield at present. 
—No less than 3,996 prints, drawings, etc., 
have been added to the collection in the Print 
Room of the British Museum during the year. 
A catalogue of the special collection of prints 
by Rubens is nearly completed. 





— Two Sevres vases have been given by 
the Minister of Fine Arts in France to the 
Institute of Blind Children and they are to be 
placed in its Court of Honor.——The drawing 
of the two heads by Diirer, reported to have 
been acquired at the recent Holford sale by 
the British Museum for $3,175, really was se- 
cured by the Berlin Museum. The English 
institution however obtained for $925 the fa- 
mous cup formerly owned by Lord Arundel 
and ascribed to Mantegna although believed 
by some experts to be more probably the work 
of some goldsmith of the school of Murano. 
——The report that certain additional frescoes 
by Leonardo da Vinci have been discovered 
in the Castle of Milan is pronounced a pure 
fiction..— During the past few months sev- 
eral more or less eminent foreign artists have 
died. Perhaps Mr. Ford Madox Brown was 
known most widely. He had much to do 
with the members and the development of the 
pre-Raphaelitic school of painting in England 
although he never joined their brotherhood. 
Lady Eastlake, widow of Sir Charles Eastlake, 
formerly President of the Royal Academy, 
was not an artist, strictly speaking, but long 
has been a notable figure in the art world by 
reason of her many and influential publica- 
tions upon themes connected with art. Miss 
Annie Mutrie, the painter of fruit and fiowers; 
Mr. R. H. Nibbs, the marine painter; Mr. 
L. H. Holland, of the National Portrait Gal- 
lery; Mr. R. B. Wallace, the popular designer 
of initial letters in Punch, and M. Auguste 
Fleming, the Parisian landscape and marine 
painter, also have passed away, and among 
sculptors Miss Henrietta Montalba, youngest 
of the four famous sisters; C. B. Birch, 
A. R. A., of London, and M. Jules Franches- 
chi, of Paris, the specialty of each of whom 
was portrait busts and statues, are gone. 

NOTES. 

—It is stated that the most ordinary 
cloth-bound book passes in the binding alone 
through not less than twenty-six pairs of 
hands. 





—— Munkaczy’s famous painting, The Re- 

quiem, representing Mozart’s last days, has 
been purchased by General R. A. Alger, ex- 
governor of Michigan, for $50,000. 
A marble bust of the late Col. Gardner 
Tufts is to be placed in the Memorial Hall in 
the new extension of the State House in this 
city. He served the State of Massachusetts 
variously for thirty years. 





—— The Baroness Tautphoeus, who died 
Noy. 15 and who is very widely known as the 
autbor of Quits, The Initials and several other 
novels, was a Miss Jemima Montgomery be- 
fore her marriage and was born in Wales. 





So rapidly are the advantages of type 
written articles becoming evident. that the 
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Boston Daily Globe has wade the tule that 
after Jan. 1, 1894, all the ‘‘ copy ” handed in by 
its corps of reporters must be type-writteh. 

—— It has been suggested that the many 
monuments in Westminster Abbey erected in 
honor of persons of no particular eminence be 
removed to some other place and that the 
whole abbey be reserved for memorials of 
truly distinguished people. ProbaWly this 
step will be taken in due time. 

—— The Ladies’ Home Journal receives more 
than five thousand poetical contributions a 
year. The editor adds that out of them all 
‘‘there are not fifty that would not be a bur- 
den” to his readers. It has been estimated 
that not less than seventy thousand new 
poems are written every year in the United 
States and actually offered for publication. 


—— Lowering the price of several of the 
magazines seems to have increased the public 
demand for them. The December Cosmopol- 
itan—the World’s Fair number—has had to 
issue a second edition and 400,000 copies in all 
of this number have had to be prepared. Me- 
Clure’s also is making rapid strides ahead and 
has almost doubled its paid circulation dur- 
ing the last six months. The American Jour- 
nal of Politics now announces a reduction of 
price from four dollars to three, to take effect 
at the new year. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


George H. Ellis. Boston. 
HEART-BEATS. By P.C. Mozoomdar. pp. 288. $1.50. 
Charles Scribner's Sons. New York. 

WaHAT THINK YE OF THE GOSPELS? By Rev. J.J. 

Halcombe. pp. 128. $1.50. 
A. D.F. Randolph & Co. New York. 
CAMP-FIRE MusiInGs. By W. C. Gray, Ph.D. pp. 
3 


“The Christian Literature Co. New York. 

A HISTORY OF THE EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN 
CHURCH IN THE UNITED STATEs. By Prof. H. E. 
Jacobs. pp. 639, $2.50. 

Funk & Wagnalis Co. 

SAMANTHA AT THE WORLD’s Farr, 

Holley. pp. 694. $2.50. 
A. S. Barnes & Co. New York. 
THE NEW MINISTER. By Kenneth Paul. pp. 342. 


New York. 
By Marietta 


Hodder & Stoughton. London. 
THE KEY OF THE GRAVE. By W. KR. Nicoll. pp. 
189. 87 cents. 
MAGAZINES. 


December. POPULAR ASTRONOMY.—LEND A HAND. 
—CHRISTIAN THOUGHT.—PORTFOLIO.—BIBLICAL 
WORLD.— WRITER. 

January. OUR LITTLE ONES AND THE NURSERY.— 
WORTHINGTON’S.—INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF 
ETHI1C8.—CASSELL’S.—GODEY’s. 


OHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR NOTES. 








The Chicago Union proposes to push the movement. 


for good citizenship by a series of rallies and by 
lectures by Rev. D. J. Burrell, D. D. 

The latest statistics show that there are now 28,- 
741 societies, of which 5,995 are found in Presbyterian 
churches, and 5,602 in Congregational churches. 
New York leads with 3,119 societies. 

The Kansas City Union has been making a de- 
termined effort to close the saloons that have been 
open on Sunday, and the Retail Liquor Dealers’ 
Association has concluded to observe the law. 


The Cleveland Union lately held a “ potato rally,”* 
which resulted in the contribution of a large 
quantity of vegetables of all kinds and a good 
amount of clothing, to be distributed among the 
poor of the city. 

The societies making up the Newark Union are 
to share the work of sustaining services at the New 
Jersey State Soldiers’ Home, for which, up to this 
time, the responsibility has been borne by the Belle- 
ville Reformed Society. 

In connection with the Maryland Convention at 
Baltimore, which was addressed by Mr. Anthony 
Comstock, on The Children of the Nation, arrange- 
ments were made for a meeting of the business men 
of the city at noon, at which also he spoke. 

Several State and city unions have been making 
choice of colors to be worn by their members as a 
means of recognition at great conventions. Cleve- 
land has chosen white and gold, Philadelphia blue 
and white, Pennsylvania red and blue, and Dela 
ware red and white. 


The plan for the celebration of New Year’s Day 
by the society at Traverse City, Mich., included a 
reception during the afternoon and evening, with 
refreshments and interesting exercises, the gift of 
a souvenir to every caller, and a letter of greeting 
to every absent member, to every former member 
that had removed, and to neighboring societies. 
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PRAYER MEETING. 





BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN, 





Topic, Jan. 14-20. Our Temptations and 
How to Avoid Them. Matt. 4: 1-11. 

Professor Drummond, writing on this sub- 
ject, has referred to the leveling power of 
temptation, how it binds humanity together 
in a common liability to sin. No Pharisee, so 
long as he holds himself aloof from his fellow- 
men, can utter sincerely the words, ‘‘ Our 
Father.’”’” And when we say, “Our tempta- 
tions,’’ we tacitly confess our kinship with all 
erring brethren. For ‘‘all have sinned and 
come short of the glory of God.’”? To be sure 
there are general temptations and individual 
temptations. Among the former are the dis- 
position to shirk duty, to give way to doubt 
and depression, the postponement of good 
deeds, the neglect of golden opportunities, the 
selfish and uncharitable spirit in its various 
disguises, the love of the praise of men more 
than the glory of God. In addition to these 
are the temptations due to our own peculiar 
temperaments and surroundings. These vary 
much with the individual, the influences of 
heredity, taste and training determining 
whether or not certain things are temptations. 
Yet he would be foolhardy who would de- 
clare that, under the same circumstances, he 
would not yield to temptations to which now 
he considers himself entirely superior. 


A great point is gained when we become so 
well acquainted with ourselves as to know 
our own weaknesses, for it is usually along 
that line that our foe approaches us. So a 
proper amount of self-study is the first guard 
againstattack. Then when evil draws stealth- 
ily near we are the better able to detect it. 
Martin Luther believed thoroughly in the per- 
sonality of the devil, and projected his own 
spiritual campaigns with that enemy is mind. 
One night Luther was awakened by a noise in 
his room which sounded like the scratching of 
amouse. He arose and looked around for the 
disturber of his slumbers, but the scratching 
continued. Suddenly it occurred to him that 
his chronic enemy was the cause of his disturb- 
ance, so saying, somewhat contemptuously, 
**O, it’s you, is it?’’ he went back to bed and 
slept. It helps us mightily to be able to label 
an untrue thought, a vile imagination as devil- 
born, then part company with it, and having 
dismissed it go on our way unburdened. 

Another safeguard is to avoid those scenes 
and situations which are favorable to tempta- 
tion. Young people get tired of being told 
to avoid bad company, but their salvation 
often depends on keeping out of those compan- 
ionships which degrade and destroy the spir- 
itual life. But the surest way to prevent con- 
tamination from surroundings in which Chris- 
tians sometimes are obliged to be is to fill the 
life with an ardent purpose to love and serve 
Christ. Here is a man who walks straight 
by the rum shop. His thought is on his home 
and children, and he wants to get to them by 
the quickest route. Another man is idling 
about the streets with no aim in life. The 
snares of the saloon entrap him. Dr. Chal- 
mers, the great preacher, was once riding on 
a stage. The driver, just before reaching a 
bend in the road, hit the off leader a sharp 
blew with his whip. The coach whirled 
around the curve and when the horse had 
quieted down a little some one asked the 
driver why he struck the horse. “I knew,’’ 
he said, ‘‘that just beyond the bend was a 
bowlder which he would shy at, and I wanted 
to give him something to think about.”” The 
incident was the seed thought of Dr. Chal- 
mers’s famous sermun “the expulsive power 
of a new affection.”’ It may serve to show us 
the absolute necessity of filling our minds and 
hearts with lofty thoughts and purposes if we 
would conquer temptation. 

Parallel verses: Matt. 22: 37; 26:41; John 6: 
35; 1 Cor. 10: 12, 13; 1 Tim. 6: 6-11; Heb. 2: 
17, 18; 4: 12; Jas. 1: 2, 12-14; 1 Pet. 1: 6, %. 
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News from the Churches 





PASSING COMMENT. 

It is another indication of our American 
spirit that the dear old Christinas tree is ex- 
changed for an up-to-date Ferris wheel, in 
whose cars the gifts were loaded. 

A community is doubtless more apprecia- 
tive of the church in its midst when, in con- 
nection with the dedigation «f a new building, 
part of the time is given to a consideration of 
the educational and other n anicipal interests. 

If rewards of merit are ever justifiable they 
seem to be deserved by children who attend 
church regularly through the year. However 
much there may be of interest to the little 
ones in the Sunday morning service, there is 
much that is wearisome to them, so that, un- 
less ministers and parents are very wise, the 
children either do not form the habit of church 
going, or, having been forced into it, shake it 
off when they are left to themselves. 

A church that will not relax its efforts till 
its prayer meeting attendance reaches the 
hundred mark is not likely to give up the 
good work then. There is no question but 
that working fora specified end in the church, 
as well as outside, arouses the most enthusi- 
asm. A church may pray for the Holy Spirit, 
or try to save souls in general without feeling 
it much. But when individuals try to help 
save other individual souls they know as 
never before that they must be sure of a sav- 
ing health in themselves. 


INSTITUTIONAL WORK IN SPRING- 
FIELD, O. 

The first service was held, Dec. 24, in the 
new Lagonda Avenue (institutional) Church 
in Springfield. The pastor, Rev. Ralph Albert- 
son, and the members—a large proportion of 
them being working men from the adjacent 
factories—worked until twelve o’clock Satur- 
day night in putting in the beautiful stained 
glass windows, putting down the carpet and 
fixing the opera chairs in place. Much of the 
work has been done by members of the church 
and congregation, who in this way saved quite 
an outlay of money. 

The educational and training work of the 
church has departments of mechanical draw- 
ing, inventional geometry, architectural draw- 
ing, steam.engineering, with a steam engine 
model to be used in the class, electricity, 
stenography, elocution, taught by Rev. S. P. 
Dunlap, pastor of the First Church, fine arts 
club, typewriting, algebra, arithmetie and 
bookkeeping. The reading-room is open daily 
for all, and there are also a gymnasium and 
bath and the choral society. The church has 
a good choir and a fine organ. The audito- 
rium, with balcony, seats 300 or more, and the 
Sunday school room in the rear, with its bal- 
cony, 200 more—both rooms being thrown 
together on occasion. On the east side a com- 
fortable parsonage is already occupied by Mr. 
Albertson. 

The institutional work of the church has 
already been entered upon with spirit. A fee 
of one dollar is asked for instruction in any 
one of the different courses, and one dollar a 
year is charged for the use of the baths. It 
now remains to be seen whether an institu- 
tional church can be maintained in a city with 
only 35,000 to 40,000 people. Standing in close 
proximity to twelve large factories, with the 
membership almost exclusively composed of 
working men and women, its successful opera- 
tion will aid the solution of an interesting 
and important problem. Cc. M. N. 


FROM THE FAR NORTHWEST. 
Animportant council has been held in Spo- 
kane, whose results bid fair to be historic 
and to save the stronghold of Congregation- 
alism in Eastern Washington. The First 
Church, with its beautiful stone edifice, has 
been near the point of dissolution on account 
of financial embarrassment. A council, Dec. 
12, carefully reviewed the situation. The 
result was ununimously reached and it rec- 
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ommended the completion of negotiations 
with the Westminster Presbyterian Church, 
by which its members should join the Congre- 
gational church in a body, assume their share 
of its debt and of its property, and merge into 
one organization. The terms of agreement 
had been reached by mutual conference and 
were first submitied to the council for advice. 
This consummation will require $1,000 from 
our Home Missionary Society toward the pas- 
tor’s support for 1894, but with that the united 
body agree to meet the present emergency. 

The result of the council has since been 
unanimously adopted by both churches, and 
Dec. 31 the Westminster Presbyterian Church 
of eighty-five members and the First Congre- 
gational Church of 131 members will be made 
one by unanimous consent. Superintendent 
Bailey’s counsel has greatly aided in this de- 
sirable consummation. The resultant body is 
no mongrel, but is a Congregational church. 
The solution has been difficult and the peril 
great, but the issue is a triumph of interde- 
nominational comity and of the spirit of Christ. 

The Puget Sound Congregational Club held 
its quarterly meeting with the Atkinson Me- 
morial Church of Tacema, Dec. 20, with Indian 
Agent Eels, the vice-president, in the chair. 
The subject was Forefathers’ Day, and was 
treated under the heads of Effect of the Puri- 
tan Immigration upon the Church of Christ, 
Puritan Influence upon Education, and The 
Influence of Holland upon Civil Institutions 
in America. 

The oratorio of the Messiah was rendered 
by a large chorus and soloists at the First 
Church, Dec. 20. Tacoma is musical and the 
quality is very creditable for so new a city. 
The chorus of twenty-five, which regularly 
sings at the First Church, is under the lead of 
Prof. Herbert H. Joy, formerly musical pro- 
fessor at Grinnell College, Io. The annual 
meeting and roll-call of this church is an occa- 
sion of great interest, and the activity in all 
branches of missionary work and the cordial 
unanimity of the church make every gathering 
a delight. The prayer meetings are large and 
hearty. 

A determined movement is on foot to secure 
an honest and economical administration of 
municipal affairs and Stead’s Civic Church 
has been more or less discussed. Surely the 
time is ripe, from East to West, for a massing 
of the forces that make for righteousness as 
against the solid ranks of organized vice and 
immorality. 

The Ministerial Alliance holds regular meet- 
ings each Monday morning, ranging from 
fifteen to thirty members, mostly clerical, from 
all evangelical denominations, and valuable 
discussions often follow the excellent papers. 
It is by no means wholly theological, but 
often takes a hand in practical issues in our 
formative city. At the annual meeting Rev. 
L. H. Hallock, D.D., was elected president 
for 1894. 

Tacoma is fully holding her own, and cher- 
ishes great and not ill-founded expectations 
for the near future. Ourcommercial relations 
with Japan are rapidly developing, and the 
immense cargoes. of tea and silk that come 
from Yokahama and Hong Kong every three 
weeks by steamer, and the return loads of 
flour and other supplies, even ini these dull 
times, indicate something of the possibilities 
for the future. While there is some destitu- 
tion even here, our poor are Jess numerous and 
better cared for by the Associated Charities, 
by the W. C. T. U., and by voluntary, organ- 
ized plans of relief than in most cities of its 
size. L. H. H. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
Boston and Vicinity. 


Union Church rounds out the year with the credit- 
able and unprecedented record of $8,650 contributed 
for benevolence and $2,500 more have been raised by 
societies within the church. The present member- 
ship is 544. 

Twenty-nine have been received during the past 
year by the Day Street Church, Somerville, Rev. 
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Peter MacQueen, pastor. The average attendance 
has been the largest in the church’s history. 


Features of Christmas at Prospect Street Church, 
Cambridge, were a special offering from church 
and Sunday school of $500 for the American and 
Woman’s Boards and a gift of $376 for the pastor, 
Rev. D. N. Beach. He had declined an increase of 
salary at the beginning of the year and this was a 
way of circumventing him. 


Massachusetts. 


The South Church, Andover, which has been with- 
out a pastor since Rev. J. J. Blair was obliged to 
resign on‘ account of illness over a year ago, in- 
stalled last week Rev. F. R. Shipman, a son of 
Judge Nathaniel Shipman, LL. D., of Hartford, and 
for three years an assistant to Dr. G. L. Walker 
at the Center Church in that city. The South 
Church, founded in 1711 and ministered to by eml- 
nent men, has had an honorable influence in the 
ecclesiastical life of the region. It is closely iden- 
tified with the educational interests of the town, 
the students of Abbot Academy worshiping there. 
Its satisfaction in its new leader and its hope of 
greater usefulness are shared by many. 


The Prospect Street, North and Belleville Churches 
in Newburyport held enthusiastic reunions, Dec. 29, 
with supper, roll-call and the annual reports. New 
Year’s eve all the churches united in a watch meet- 
ing at the Baptist church. This week the five Con- 
gregational churches in the city and Newbury unite 
in fellowship meetings at Belleville Church, under 
lead of the pastor, Rev. A. W. Hitchcock, with ad- 
dresses by Pastors G. L. Richmond, H. R. McCartney 
and C. M. Clark of neighboring churches. Belle- 
ville Church has gained twenty-five on confession 
and eight by letter in 1893, expended $3,600 for home 
expenses and over $3,000 in benevolences. The 
senior pastor, Dr. D. T. Fiske, has fully recovered 
from the fracture of his leg. 


Needing a long rest after thirteen years of service, 
Rev. F.S. Adams resigned the pastorate at Read- 
ing. But the church has voted to give him six 
months’ vacation, with salary continued, and asks 
that his resignation be withdrawn. He will proba- 
bly spend the winter and spring in Tennessee. 


The churches of Worcester united in an evening 
service at Mechanics Hall, Dec. 17, for the annual 
meeting of their City Missionary Society. The 
statement of the president, Mr. P. W. Moen, re- 
viewed carefully the work of the year, and sug- 
gested enlarged operations in the future. The soct- 
ety expended for the year $3,426, of which $1,750 were 
given to weak churches. The women missionaries 
have worked in co-operation with visitors of the 
larger churches. The two employed by the society 
have made 3,698 calls, bringing many families to 
church and Sunday school. A limited amount of 
charitable work is done by them, and plans are 
being made to increase the sum at their disposal 
for the present need. Six of the city churches have 
been aided by the society, four of which reported 
through their pastors at the meeting. Other pas- 
tors made brief addresses upon The Churches Back 
of the Society, Rev. E. M. Chapman, The Society 
and Its Missionaries, Rev. C. M. Southgate, The So- 
ciety and the Unchurched, Rev. Elijah Horr, D. D, 


Rev. Albert Bryant, who has given his services 
to the struggling Belmont Church, Worcester, at 
@ nominal salary for the last four years, has been 
obliged to resign to seek a more lucrative field —— 
The topic for the Ministers’ Meeting, Jan. 1, was 
The Evangelist asa Factor in the Modern Church, 
Rev. G. H. Gould, D. D., was the speaker. 


The East Church, Ware, Kev. A. B. Bassett, pastor, 
reports a year of prosperity and growth. A church 
debt of $6,000 has been paid, a pastor’s assistant 
provided and $3,345 given in benevolence. Forty- 
four members have been received on confession, 
This church is using the Congregationalist Respon- 
sive Services with much satisfaction. A male chorus 
furnishes music for the Sunday evening services. 
At the observance of Forefathers’ Day the local or- 
ganizations of the G. A. R. and Sons of Veterans 
were present, and addresses were made by laymen 
on the modern influence of the Puritan spirit upon 
religious life, education and goud citizenship. 


The church in Great Barrington celebrated ite 
150th anniversary Dec. 24. It is the third oldest 
church in Berkshire County, only Sheffield and 
Stockbridge antedating it. The exercises consisted 
of a brief sketch by Rev. F. R. Marvin of the eleven 
pastorates which have covered the period celebrated, 
and addresses by other speakers describing the first 
house of worship, the growth of the town during 
the past half-century and the spiritual history of the 
community. The last decade in the history of the 
church has been marked by a larger growth than 
any preceding decade for balf a century. 
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Maine. 

Sixth Street Chapel, Auburn, Rev. L. J. Thomas, 
pastor, has experienced a quiet but deep work of 
grace the past few weeks. Special meetings have 
been held with a number of conversions. — High 
Street Church, Rev. C. S. Patton, pastor, has also 
been holding special evangelistic meetings. 


New Hampshire. 

The new year finds all the 

ehurches of the State supplied with pastors, ex- 

cept Lyndeboro, Centre Harbor, Hillsboro Centre, 
Loudon and Warner. 


home missionary 


Vermont, 

The Congregational Club of Western Vermont ob- 
served Forefathers’ Day at Middlebury, and listened 
to a paper upon The Congregational Idea and Its 
Martyrs by Rev. D. 8S. Mackay. It afterwards par- 
ticipated with the Historical Society of Middlebury 
in its celebration of the day. Prof. Walter E. How- 
ard of Middlebury College delivered an address upon 
The Puritan Minister, in which he defended the 
Puritans against cynical criticism. 

At the annual Christmas concert at the North 
Chureh in St. Johnsbury sixty-four gift-books were 
distributed to those children in the Sunday school 
who had attended church regularly in 1803, On 
New Year's eve the pastor, Rev. C. M. Lamson, gave 
a short address and the choir rendered Dudley 
Buck’s midnight mass. Dr. Lamson is still consid- 
ering the call to the Center Churen, Hartford, Ct. 
A petition fourteen and a half feet long and con- 
taining 548 names, practically all the members of 
the church and parish, has been presented, urging 
him to remain in St. Johnsbury. 


Connecticat. 

The annual meetings of the First Church and so- 
ciety of Milford, Rev. H. H. Morse, pastor, show it 
to be in the most prosperous condition ever known, 
There has been growth in all its departments. The 
Ladies’ Kenevolent Union, which controls all the 
women in the church, bas spent nearly $1,000 this 
year in church improvements. The ecclesiastical 
society has beenable to reduce the debt, pay all bills 
and raise the pastor’s salary to $2,000. 

At the recent meeting of the New Haven Congre- 
gational Club the most notable thing was an address 
by Rev. Newman Smyth, D. D., on The Present Uses 
of the Pilgrim, in which he gave a stinging rebuke 
to the people of New Haven, and especially the police 
commissioners, for the ill enforcement of law which 
is tolerated in the city. Dr. Smyth has just become 
president of the newly formed local Law and Order 
League, and is wide awake both to the gravity of 
the situation and to the measures which may be 
found necessary to remedy it. 

The society of the Second Church, West Winsted, 
Rey. J. S. Voorhees, pastor, ha#just closed a suc- 
cessful year. One year ago the envelope system was 
adopted and more money was thus subscribed and a 
larger proportion collected than under any previ- 
ous system. All pews are now free. During De- 
cember a debt of $3,000 for incidental expenses 
which had been accumulating for eight years was 
raised, every doilar being subscribed inside of three 
weeks. 

MIDDLE STATES. 
New Jersey. 

The church in Montelair, Rev. A. H. Bradford, 
D.D., pastor, received sixty-two last year, making 
the total membership 730. Benevolent contribu- 
tions amounted to about $17,200. 


THE INTERIOR. 
Ohio. 

At the annual reunion and roll-call of the First 
Church, Manstield, Dr. J. W. Hubbell, pastor, 435 
were present. The weekly offerings for benevolence 
have amounted to $3,192 with 530 givers. The church 
is to raise all its funds for current expenses and 
benevolence for the coming year through the weekly 
offering, using a single pledge and one envelope for 
both funds. The pews have been rented annually 
by auction for many years, but now are to be as- 
signed by lot. The present membership is 645. 

The three years’ pastorate of Rev. G. H. Peeke 
with the Brooklyn Village Church closed Dec. 31. 
He will reside for a time in Sandusky and later in 
Tennessee, and will devote his time for the present 
to lecturing and literary work. Rev.J.W. Hargrave, 
who is to be Mr. Peek’s successor, was for several 
years pastor of the church which now recalls him. 

Plymouth Church, Cleveland, held a roll-call meet- 
ing the Friday evening before Christmas, which 
crowded the vestry to the doors. Rev. G. R. Leay- 
itt, D.D., has been seriously ill, but is now much 
better and able to fill his pulpit as usual. 


illinois. 
The church in Elmwood, Rey. E. S. Pressey, pas- 
tor, made the dedication of its new building the 
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| The Congregationalist Services, No. 6° 


An Order of Worship for Eventide 


Theme: Trust in God 


Tar” The Congregation will please observe carefully the directions printed? 
t in small type between brackets wherever they occur in the Service. § 


ORGAN PRELUDE. y 
Minister.—Behold, God is my salvation; 
I will trust and not be afraid: 
For the Lord Jehovah is my strength and song; 
And he is become my salvation, 
Prorte.—The Lord is good, a stronghold in the day of trouble; 
And he knoweth them that put their trust in him. 
How precious is thy lovingkindness, O God! 
The children of men take refuge under the shadow of thy wings. 
O taste and see that the Lord is good: 
Blessed is the man that trusteth in him. 
HYSIN. (0G? The congregation will rise and sing.) 
How firm a foundation, ye saints of the Lord.—PORTUGUESE HYMN. 
God is a refuge for us. 


MINISTER.—God is our refuge and strength, 

A very present help in trouble. 
PropLe.—Therefore will we not fear, though the earth do change, 
And though the mountains be moved in the heart of the seas. 


(These readings are continued by use of the following passages, which are printed in full in the services as 
27: 1,2.5; Ps. 91: 1-4, 9, 10; Ps. 125: 1, 2; Isa. 4%: 1-3; Isa. 41: 10; Ps, 62: 8.) 


siiige 





published in pamphlet fourm: Ps. 


RESPONSE, (i All sing, without rising.) 


Other refuge have I none.—MARTYN, 
In paths that they know not will I lead them. 
MINISTER.—Trust in the Lo:d with all thine heart, 
And lean not unto thine own understanding, 
PropLe.—In all thy ways acknowledge him, 
And he shall direct thy paths. 
(These readings are continued by use of the following passages, which are printed in fuil in the services as 
published in pamphlet form: Ps. 31: 1,3; Ps. 25:1, 4; Ps. 48: 14.) 
MINISTER AND PEOPLE IN UNISON.— 
The Lord is my shepherd; I shall not want. He maketh me to lie down in 
green pastures: he leadeth me beside the still waters. He restoreth my soul: 
he leadeth me in the paths of righteousness for his name’s sake. Yea, though I 
walk through the valley of the shadow of death, I will fear no evil; for thou 
art with me; thy rod and thy staff, they comfort me. Thou preparest a table 
before me in the presence of mine enemies: thou anointest my head with oil; 
my cup runneth over. Surely goodness and mercy shall follow me all the days 
of my life: and I will dwell in the house of the Lord for ever. 
(When so desired the following hymn may be sung as a solo (Lassen arrangement suggested), or as an 


anthem by a choir.) 
HYMN, (i When this bymn is not sung as suggested above, the congregation will rise and sing.) 


In heavenly love abiding.—AURELIA. 


PRAYER. (By the minister.) 


( Here may be introduced, when desired, a musical response by the organ or by a choir. 
“The Lord is my Shepherd, no want shall I know,” are suggested as a suitable offering.) 


SCRIPTURE LESSON. 

MINISTER.— Why sayest thou, O Jacob, and speakest, O Israel, My way is hid from 
the Lord, and my judgment is passed away from my God? Hast thou not known? 
hast thou not heard? the everlasting God, the Lord, the Creator of the ends of the 
earth, fainteth not, neither is weary: there is no searching of his understanding. He 
giveth power to the faint; and to him that hath no might he increaseth strength. 
Even the youths shall faint and be weary, and the young men shall utterly fall: but 
they that wait upon the Lord shall renew their strength; they shall mount up with 
wings as eagles; they shall run, and not be weary; they shall walk, and not faint. 


ProrpLe.—Q Lord of Hosts, 

Blessed is the man that trusteth in thee. 
I say unto you, Be not anxious for your life, what ye shall eat, or what ye shall 
drink; nor yet for your body, what ye shall put on. Is not the life more than the 
food, and the body than the raiment? Behold the birds of the heaven, that they sow 
not, neither do they reap, nor gather into barns; and your heavenly Father feedeth them, 
Are not ye of much more value than they? Consider the lilies of the field, how 
they grow; they toil not, neither do they spin: yet I say unto you, that even Solo- 
mon in all his glory was not arrayed like one of these. But if God doth so clothe 
the grass of the field, which today is, and tomorrow is cast into the oven, shall he 
not much more clothe you, O ye of little faith? Be not therefore anxious, saying, 
What shall we eat? or, What shall we drink? or, Wherewithal shall we be clothed? 
For after all these things do the Gentiles seek; for your heavenly Father knoweth 
that ye have need of all these things. But seek ye first the kingdom of God and his 
righteousness and all these things shall be added unto you. 


In nothing be anxious; but in everything by prayer and supplication with 


Stanzas 1 and 2 of 





thanksgiving let your requests be made known unto God. 
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And we know that to them that love God all things work together for good. What 
then shall we say to these things? If God is for us, who is against us? He that 
spared not his own Son, but delivered him up for us all, how shall he’not also with 
him freely give us all things? Who shall separate us from the love of Christ? shall 
tribulation, or anguish, or persecution, or famine, or nakedness, or peril, or sword? 
Nay, in all these things we are more than conquerors through him that loved us. 
For I am persuaded, that neither death, nor life, nor angels, nor principalities, nor 
things present, nor things to come, nor powers, nor height, nor depth, nor any other 
creature, shall be able to separate us from the love of God, which is in Christ Jesus 





our Lord. 
Whether we live, we live unto the Lord; 
And whether we die, we die unto the Lord: 
Whether we live therefore, or die, we are the Lord’s. 
ANTHEDN1, (Choir.) *(Or this hymn may be sung by the congregation without rising.) 
*My spirit on thy care.—OLMUTZ. 
In quietness and in confidence shall be your strength. 


MINISTER.— The Lord is my portion, saith my soul; 
Therefore will I hope in him. 
ProrLe.—The Lord is good unto them that wait for him, 
To the soul that seeketh him. 
(These readings are continued by use of the following passages, which are printed in full in the services as 
published in pamphlet form: Lam. 3: 26; Ps. 37: 3-7; Ps. 55: 22; Ps, 73: 26.) 
CHANT. ( When this selection is not chanted it will be read by the minister.) 
1. O Lord | thou art my | God|| I will exalt thee | I will | praise thy | name: 
2. For thou hast done | wonderful | things || thy counsels of old are | faithful | ness and | 


truth, 


3. For thou hast been a| strength to the | poor || a strength to the | needy in| his dis | 


tress ; . 

4. A refuge from the storm, a shadow | from the | heat || when the blast of the terrible 
ones is as a| storm a| gainst the | wall. 

5. Thou wilt keep him in perfect peace, whose mind is | stayed on | thee || be | cause 
he | trusteth in | thee. 

6. Trust ye in the | Lord for | ever || for in the Lord Jehovah is | ever | lasting | strength. 
ADDRESS OR SERIION. 


CLOSING SERVICE. 

Thou shalt take thy rest in safety. 
MINISTER,.—Stand in awe, and sin not: 
Commune with your own heart upon your bed, and be still. 

ProrLe.—Offer the sacrifices of righteousness, 

And put your trust in the Lord. 

Many there be that say, Who will shew us any good? 
Lord, lift thou up the light of thy countenance upon us. 
Thou hast put gladness in my heart, 
More than they have when their corn and their wine are increased. 

In peace will I both lay me down and sleep: 

For thou, Lord, alone makest me dwell in safety. 

HYMN. (Gc The congregation will rise and sing.) 

When the light of day is waning.—STOCKWELL. 
PRAYER AND BENEDICTION. (i> The congregation seated and bowing down.) 
MINISTER.— Let us pray. 

O most loving Father, who willest us to give thanks for all things, and to cast 
all our care on thee, who carest for us: preserve us from faithless fears and worldly 
anxieties, and grant that no clouds of this mortal life may hide from us the light of 
that love which is immortal, and which thou hast manifested to us in him who is 
the author and finisher of our faith. 

Now the God of hope fill you with all joy and peace in believing, that ye may 
abound in hope. 

The God of peace be with us all. Amen. 

(The Amen may be sung as a response by a choir.) 


ORGAN POSTLUDE.. 








NOTE.— The above Order of Worship is published as an eight-page pamphlet, with hymns 
and music printed in full. Price 100 COPIES, 60 CENTS, postpaid ; less than 100 copies, 
one cent each, postpaid. The Congregationalist Services are issued semi-monthly—a 
complete service, with music, in each issue. Subscription price, series of 1893-94, 25 cents. 

1. Thanksgiving ; 2. Pilgrim Fathers; 3. Christmastide; 4. The New Year; 5-8. 
EVENTIDE SERVICES: 5. The Forgiveness of Sins; 6. Trust in God; 7. The Days 
of Thy Youth; 8. The House of Our God; 9. Passiontide; 10. Easter; Nos. 11-13. 
EVENTIDE SERVICES: 11. The Homeland; 12. Humility; 13. God in Nature; 
14. The Way of Peace (Memorial); 15. Children’s Sunday; 16. National. Address all 
orders, which must be accompanied by cash, to ; 

THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 1 Somerset Street, Boston. 





*Copyright by W. L. Greene & Co., 1893. 





HoOoD’s AND ONLY Hoop’s.—Hood’s Sarsaparilla is 
qqaetaly peouares from Sarsaparilla, Dandelion, Man- 
drake, Dock, Pipsissewa, Juniper berries and other well 
known remedies, by a pooustes combination, proportion 
and process, giving to Hood’s Sarsaparilla curative 
powers not possessed by other medicines. It effects 
remarkable cures when other preparations fail. 








VALUABLE But Not CostLy.—It may save you a 
great deal of trouble in cooking. Try it. We refer 
to the Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk, 
regarded by most housekeepers as absolutely es- 
sential in culinary uses, and unsurpassed in coffee. 


All Grocers and Druggists sell the Eagle Brand. Hoop’s PILLS cure biliousness. 
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occasion for a series of interesting meetings, Dec. 
14-17. The first evening was reunion night, with 
addresses by two former pastors. This was followed 
by edueation night, when the presi lent of the local 
board of education, the principal of the schools and 
the president of Knox College spoke. Town night 
was devoted to the history of church and town, 
Sunday morning the formal dedication occurred, 
and in the evening congratulations were received 
from four local pastors. 
Indiana. 

The past year has shown the most lecided advance 
of any previous year in the history of Mayflower 
Church, Indianapolis. A new site was purchased 
and largely paid for. A mission Sunday school has 
been organized in the northwest part of the city. 
Flourishing senior and junior Endeavor Societies 
and the various missionary organizations have done 
efficient work. Rev. J. W. Wilson, the pastor, and 
his wife are both Carleton College graduates. 
Their united and untiring efforts have been greatly 
blessed.—Cungregations are increasing at the 
People’s Church, Rev. J. M. Lewis, pastor. Impor- 
tant steps have been taken to improve the quality of 
the music, and Laudes Domini has been introduced, 
‘there have been thirty accessions to the member- 
ship since April. 

The church at Washington is engaged in active 
work in all departments, the Sunday school be- 
ing especially strong. Tuesday evening of each 
week the pastor, Kev. Rocliffe Mackintosh, preaches 
at Cannelburgh, a mining village eight miles east. 
The congregations now crowd the house.——The 
Sunday school of the First Church, Michigan City, 
sent a box of Christmas presents to the mission 
Sunday school at Cannelburgh. 

Wisconsin. 

The house of worship of the Nerth Side Church 
Milwaukee, Rev. N. T. Blakeslee, pastor, costing 
$2,050 and designed to be ultimately part of a larger 
structure, was dedicated Dec. 24. 


THE WEST. 
towa. 

The Eldon people, Rev. 8. A. Miller, pastor, have 
made the last payment on their parsonage, carpeted 
the elifice, put in new stoves and purchased new 
hymn-books. 

This year has been full of unusual activity and 
prosperity for the Keokuk church, Rev. H. M. Pen- 
niman, pastor. There has been growth in its con- 
gregations, in missionary contributions, in the Sun- 
day schoo!, in the membership, and an increase in 
the working force and spiritual power of the church, 
One occasion of the development is the missionary 
work undertaken in a destitute part of the city 
Evangelistic meetings are held at the chapel every 
Thursday evening and special meetings are frequent. 

Christmas entertainments of one sort and another 
were held in nearly all the churches of the State, 
some of the Sunday schools, however, making offer- 
ings instead of receiving gifts. In several cases the 
Christmas tree was supplanted by a Ferris wheel, 
whose cars were filled with gifts. ——The church in 
Toledo has begun a building. 





Minnesota. 

The Minnesota Congregational Club met in Minne- 
apolis Dec. 22. The subjects of the addresses were: 
The Work of Congregational Clubs, Congregation- 
alism in Ameriean History and in Civic Affairs, The 
Pilgrim Sabbath, The Pilgrim Woman of the Twen- 
tieth Century, The Pilgrim and His Bible, The Pil- 
grim and the New England College, and The Modern 
Pilgrim and the University. A pleasant feature 
was a song composed by Rev. H. W. Gleason. 





Kensas. 

The church in Anthony reluctantly accepts the 
resignation of its pastor, Rev. H. C. Dunsmore. 
| Great success bas attended his ministry. An in- 
| creased membership and large vongregations bear 

testimony to his efficient work. 
Nebraska. 

The church at David City, Rev. A. W. Ayers, pas- 
tor, is making progress. A young people’s choir for 
evening services has lately been organized, the at- 

| tendance at the weekly prayer meeting has already 
| reached sixty, and the church does not mean to sus- 
pend efforts in this direction until the number is an 
| even hundred. 
New Mexico. 
| At White Oaks Rev. A. A. Hurd has been labor- 
| ing persistently over two years uncer great dis- 
couragements. Supt. E. H. Asbmun came to his 
| aid Dec. 1 in a series of meetings that closed Dec. 
17. The result thus far is a new church of forty 
members cailed the Plymouth Church, which was or- 
ganized in order to casi off old hindrances. Sixteen 
of the new members united on confessio™ and all 
| are adults. 
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PACIFIO COAST. 
California. 

The Congregational Club of San Francisco cete- 
brated Forefathers’ Day, Dec. 21,in Oakland. The 
theme was, Progress of Religious Thought from 
Plymouth Rock to the Parliament of Religions, and 
the speakers were Rev. Messrs. G. B. Hatch, J. B. 
Koehne and W. D. Williams. Rev. W. D. Williams, 
D. D., was elected president. 

Evangelist Meserve is holding revival services at 
Lodi, where large audiences have manifested en- 
couraging interest. 

Oregon. 

The church in Salem, so sadly disturbed under the 
erratic course of C. L. Corwin, has reached a state 
of peace through the ay ye of one-third of its 
active members. Kev. 8S. M. Freeland will take its 
pastorate for a year. 


WEEKLY REGISTER. 


Calls. 

ANDERSON, Wilbert L., to First Ch., Exeter, N. H., 
where he has been supplying. 

ARNOLD, Arthur E., Piano, Iil., to Avon. 

BRAY, Henry E., North Leominster, Mass., to West 
Rutland, Vt. 

BRODHEAD, William H., Denver, Col., 
Flint, Mich,, for six months. Accepts. 

BU RHANS, Paul C., Centralia, Ii, to Hennessey, Okl. 


BU T Li ir, James E,, accepts call to Somerset, Mich. 

CADMUS, William E., accepts call to Hingham, Mass. 

CLAPP, T, Eaton, accepts call to First Ch., Manchester, 
N. H. Will begin work March 1. 

COLLOM, gapeee E., accepts call to mission work in 
Denver, Col. 

DAV ison, Joseph B., Hartland, Wis., to be field sec- 
retary of the W isconsin sabbath Association, 

DUNHAM, 

s 

FREEL AND, Samuel M., Seattle, Wn., to Salem, Ore. 
Accepts for the present. 

GRAY, James M., Boston, Mass.,to Franklin St. Ch., 
Somerville, to supply for six months ora year, 

BARBER, John, Brightwood, Ind., to Macksville. Ac- 


HA RGRAY E, John W., accepts call to Brooklyn Vil- 


to supply at 


Warren N., Newton, lo., to Kellogg. Ac- 


HARRISON, Charles S., Franklin, Neb., to Weeping 
yater 
S 





JON 
N. Ac 
MARTIN, — L., Swanville, Minn., to Custer. Ac- 


cepts 

NOY ( Warren L., Whiting, Vt., to Castleton. 

PE ARS IN, Samuel, West Point, Neb., to Dodge. 

my T, Clarence es call to Central Ch., St. 
Lou 

TASKEK 
Accepts. 

Ordinations and Installations 


BARRON, James D., o.p. Dec. 20, Carmel and Center- 


“Richard M , Cherry Flats, Pa., to Waterville, 










Sonn O., Loudon, N. H.,to South Barnstead. 


ville, O. Sermon, Rev. Caleb Lamson; other parts, 
Rev. Messrs. H. P. Ruberts, W. 0. Junes and J. V. 

Stephens 
BERNREU TER, George, o. Dec. 28, Rockford, Ill. Ser- 
=n Rey. 8S. W. Eaton; other parts, Rev. Messrs. 
M. Barrows, D. D., idwin Ewell and W. W. Leete. 


Cc HAM BERS, Charles A., 0. p. Dec. 19, Shiocton and El- 
lington, Wis. Sermon, ‘Rev. J. L. Hewitt; other 
parts, Rey, Messrs. J. H. Rowl: and, H. W. © arter, G. R. 


Chambers and F. B. Doe. 

COLE, John A., 0. Dee. 20, Plymouth Ch., Hammond 
Ind.’ Parts, Rev. Messrs. H. A. Kerns, G.'H, Bird and 
J.8 Rood, 

HAMMOND, Gideon, o. p. Dee. 
Johnstown, Wis. Sermon, Roy ‘ 

varts, Rev. Messrs. F. N. Secken S. P. 
Richard Miller, 

LANE, Calvin, o. p. Dee. 21, 
Messrs. C, W. Francis, B. 
SHIPMAN, Frank R., o. p. “Dec 
dover, Mass. Sermon, me 
yarts, Rev. Messrs. W. D. Love, 

Slair and H. EK. Barves. 


nen ~ Grove and 
Carter; other 
Wilder and 


Marietta, Ge. Parts, Rev. 
Imes and ¥ W. Adams. 

. 27, wousn Church, An- 

a. L. Walker, D. D.; other 

F. W. Greene, J. J. 





WHITAKER, Jr., J. H. 0. Dee. 19, Harwich, Mass. Ser- 
mon, Rev. D. W. Clark; other parts, Kev. Messrs. 
E. J. Briggs, S. B. Andrews, E. L. Marsh and W. H, 
Woodwell. 


Resignations. 
py , Aurelian L.,-Dodge, Neb. 
BRYA Albert, Belmont Ch., Worcester, Mass. 
COPP ING, Bernard, Groveland, Mass. 
DERR, A. C. , Copemish, Mich., continuing at Thomp- 
sonville. 
DUNSMORE, H. Charles, Anthony, Kan. 
HOPKLNSON, Benjamin, B., Lyme, Ct. 
KELSEY, Hiram L., Hancock, N. H. 
MILL ER, Samuel, 
health. 
SEKAMAN, Charles, Grand Island, N. Y. 
SEYMOUR, Edward P., Mormievitie vt 
SMITH, Henry, Barry ville and Eldred, 
THOME, James A., Lakeview Branch Mr Euclid Ave. 
Ch., Cleveland, 0, 
Dismissions. 
CRANE, Charles D., Newcastle, Me., Dec. 19. 
METCALF, Irving W., Hough Ave., Cleveland, O. 
Churches Organized, 
BRUCE, Wis., Nov. 12. 
COLUMBUS, 0. . St. Clair Ave. Twenty-one members. 
ENGLEFILELD, Wyo., Dee. 10. Six memvers. 
PARK, OkL, Dee 17. Nine members. 
SOUTH ENID, OK, recognized Dee. 21. 
members. 
WAYNOKA, Oni. 
WHITE OAKS, 


Deausville, N. Y., on account of ill 


Twenty-nine 


. M., Plymouth, Dec. 


ADDITIONS TO THE CHUBCHES, 


Forty members. 


Conf. Tot Conf. Tot. 

Alexandria, Minn., 4 12 Indianapolis, Ind., 
Bloomington, Wis., — 12 Fellowship, 12 13 
Cedar Rapias, Beth- Marion, Ind , 10 10 
any, 4 4 Portland, Ore., First, 2. 5 
Eldon, To., — Ww Toledo, lo., a 

Fort Wayne, Ind., B17 
Conf.,49; Tot., 87. 
Total since Jan. 1, 1893. Con/., 14,437; Tot., 30,391. 


OTHER CHRISTIAN WORK. 

Rev. Dr. A. C. A. Hall has been confirmed as 
bishop of the Episcopal Church in Vermont, and is 
to be inducted into office some time this month. 

The Presbyterians of the North are to build on 
land, worth $670,000, on Fifth Avenue, New York 
City, a denominational headquarters which will cost 
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$1,000,000. The wherewithal comes from a bequest 
of the late Mrs. Robert L. Stuart. 

Mrs. Charlotte Tucker, whose stories have been 
read by hundreds of thousands of Sunday school 
children, died recently in India, where she had been 
laboring as a missionary for the last eighteen years. 
Her books bore the nom de plume of A. L. O. E.— 
A Lady of England. She was the author of more 
than fifty volumes. 

CRIES te: "GE ae Ee, 

A friend has many functions. He comes as 
the brightener into our life to double joys and 
halve our griefs. But, above all use like this, 
he comes as our rebuker to explain our fail- 
ures and shame us from our lowness, as our 
purifier, our uplifter, our ideal, whose life to 
us is a constant challenge in our heart, 
“Friend, come up higher, higher along with 

e.’—W. C. Gannett. 








Marriages. 
(The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents.) 


ELLIS—ALVORD—In South Windsor, Ct., Dec. 27, by 
Rev, Frederick Alvord, Dr. Frederic k Ellis of 
Monson, Mass., and Martha Clark, daughter of the 
officiating clergyman, 

GUNNER—SAVERY~—In Talladega, Ala., Dec. Rev. 
re fo es Gunner of Lexington, Ky., and Cicely ‘tne 

Talladega. 

STARRETT—MORRILL—In Conway Center, 

Dec, 28, by P: D. B. Sewall, F gs G. ir aos % 
Brooklyn, N N. Y., and Ruth E. Morrill of Conway 
Center. 

STERNE—TALLMAN-—In Hartford, Ct., Dec. 27, at the 
residence of the bride’s brother, James H. Tallman, 
by Rev. J. H. IT'wichell, Beecher Sterne of Washing- 
ton, D.C., and Frances C. Tallman, daughter of the 
late Rev. "Thomas Tallman of Thompson, Ct. 


Deaths. 
(The charge for notices of deaths is twenty-five cents. Each 


additional line ten cents, counting eight words to a line. The 
money should be sent with the notice.) 


ALLEN—In Terryville, Ct., Dec. 19, Deacon Rollin D. H. 
Allen, aged 73 yrs. 

BURBECK—In_ Haverhill, 
Burbeck, aged 86 yrs., 7 Eg 

GILMAN—In New York, Dec. 27, of pneumonia, Henry 

. son of Rev. E. W. Gilman, D.D. 

JOHNSON—In Walpole, Po 13, Mary B., widow of Mr. 
Loring Johnson, aged 71 y 

KINGMAN—In peated ag Dee. 29, Bernard Douglass, 
younger son of Henry and Annie L. Kingman, aged four 
and one-half months. 

MARSH--In Eureka Springs, Ark., Dec. 17, Roy Julian, 
son of Rey. C, E. Marsh of Lawn Ridge, Lll., aged 22 
yrs. 

STAPLES—In New Bedford, Dec. 28, Kate Tileston, 
daughter of Rev. John C. and the late Helen M. 
Staples. Interment at Andover. 

SWIFT—In Malden, Emily W., daughter of Henry and 
Anna Swift. 

TINKER—In Huntington, Dee. 9, William 8. Tinker, 
town clerk since 1866, and deacon, clerk and treasurer 
of the Second Congregational Church, aged 76 yrs. 


REV. PHILANDER THURSTON 
Died at Enfield, Mass., Dec. 21, 1893, of failure of the 
digestive func tion. He wasa graduate ot Amherst and 
Andover, During his miv mgt of near! twenty- five years 
he had been pastor at East Machias, Me., at Sudbury, of 
the Village Church in Dorchester and at "Sutton. Retir- 
ing at length on account of failing health, he returned 
to Enfield, which had been his bome from kis ninth 
year, supplying the Conaretenn ehurch there in the 
nterim of the last two pastorates. During his course 
of study he contemplated entering upon foreign mis- 
sionary work. Though turning aside from this purpose, 
he carried into his ministry a consecration consistent 
withit. Of indomitable energy, struggling most of his 
life with disease, conscientious to a degree that brought 
him into close sympathy with the spirit of Pilgrim and 
Puritan, a true friend, a generous man, he rests from 
his labors. His wife and one son survive him. 











y. H., Dec. 18, William H. 


MRS. 8. B. ANDREWS. 

wife of Rev. S. B. Andrews, died in 
Chatham, ere er 11, 1893. She was born in Exeter, 
Me., March 14, + was married July 2, 1863, and pro- 
fessed faith i Christ the same year. he was an 
earnest Christian and a_ faithful co-worker in the 
various churches to which her husband ministered. 
During her last several years she was an invalid and 


Orinda M., 
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could not, enter into active service, but her cheerful 
spirit, radinnt hope and gentleness of character gave 
her no ordinary influence with those who knew her. 
She was aware that the time of ber transition was near 
and made every preparation for her departure from 
family and friends. “ Let me go to my rest,” were her 
last words. She leaves a son and daughter. Funeral 
services were conducted by the several pastors in 
Chatham, Nov. 13, and prayer wy offered at the burial 
in Mt. Hope, Nov. | by Rev. D. A. Morehouse, a class- 
mate of Mr. Andrews M. 








THE WAY IrW Works.—As one enters the drawing- 
rooms of all Boston houses today he is inclined to- 
murmur, ‘‘ Gold—gold—everywhere except at Wash- 
ington.” The fact is that gold furniture has sprung 
into such intense popularity during the last two. 
years that one or two pieces of gold work in the 
drawing-room are a sine qua non of correct furnish- 
ing. The headquarters for gold furniture in the 
East are at Paine’s warerooms, 48 Canal Street. 


AMONG the first of the seed-producing houses of 
the world stands the old establishment of D. M. 
Ferry & Co., Detroit, Mich. Every year they issue 
an Annual for the convenience and instruction of 
those who plant seeds. It is prepared by the most 
competent authors, and is rightly looked upon as a 
standard authority on the most profitable things to 
plant and the best way to cultivate them. This 
book is sent free of charge to all who send their 
name and address to the above mentioned firm. 


AFTER SCARLET FEVER. 


Left With an Abscess in 
One Ear. 


HOOD'S SARSAPARILLA EFFECTS A 
PERFECT CURE. 


“In the fall of 1889 the members of our 
household were afflicted with scarlet fever. 
Charlie, three years old, was left with an 


~ Abscess in One Ear 

which affected his hearing. The ab- 
scess grew worse, it discharged freely and the 
matter was quite offensive. We were obliged 
to use a syringe twice a day. After more than 
a year physicians decided that it might take 
years to heal the abscess, and it was likely he 
would 











Always be Deaf. 

This was a great sorrow to us, and almost dis- 
couraged we wrote a letter of inquiry to C. I. 
Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass. They replied stat- 
ing that others similarly afflicted had been 
cured by Hood’s Sarsaparilla, so we decided 
to give it to our boy. There was a great 
change for the better before he had taken two 
bottles of 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


The result has been more than we dared to 
hope for. It has not only effected a perfect 
cure and healed the abscess but has restored 
his hearing. We feel very thankful to 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla.’’ RANDALL M. Foss, East 
Limington, Me. 





Hood’s Pills cure liver ills, constipation, bil- 
iousness, jaundice, sick headache, indigestion. 





A 





DAZZLING DIVAN. 


Few things have shtnined such popularity in the 
last five years as gold furniture. 
one piece seen five years ago there are a dozen 
pieces in use today. 
finish for a drawing-room divan, wall chair, or 
corner chair. 

We are quoting the lowest prices in the United 
States on gold furniture. 

Our stock is very large. 
here shown is noticeable for the ingenious use of 
burnished and dull finish in the ornamentation. 
Wonderful effects can be accomplished by this 
alteration; the hights are hightened, and the 
depths are deepened. 


Where there was 


It is the strictly correct 


The Florentine Divan 


The covering in this instance is a beautiful Satin Damask, with floral design of 


leaves, twigs and vines in autumnal shades. 
New General Catalogue, square octavo, 288 pp., 300 illustrations. 


2-cent stamps. 


It commands instant admiration. 
Sent to any address on receipt of five 


PAINE’S FURNITURE CO., 


48 CANAL STREET. 


{ SOUTH SIDE BOSTON 
& MAINE DEPOT. 
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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 

It is a time for retrospect rather than pros- 
pect. Already the trade journals are bring- 
ing out their reviews of the year’s business. 
They all tell one tale—of a year opening in 
excellent promise and closing in deep de- 
spondency. It is a time of low prices and 
small volume of trade. 

During the year the failures reported by the 
mercantile agencies have numbered 15,560, or 
50 per cent. more than those of 1892, while 
the total liabilities have reached the huge fig- 
ures of $402,000,000, or 400 per cent. larger 
than those of 1892. One favorable offset to 
this gloomy showing is the fact that assets 
have been as much as 65 per cent. of liabilities, 
a larger proportion than ever before reported. 
A special class of failures, not here included, 
deserves mention. The railroad receiverships 
of the year number 74 or 75; the mileage 
placed in the hands of the courts is over 
32,000 miles; the capital affected is in excess 
of $1,600,000,000. 

We are familiar with the fact of low prices. 
Those who follow the markets know that 
stocks and commodities are alike at a very 
low ebb as to prices. So, too, with the vol- 
ume of trade. Last May there was being 
made in this country each week 181,000 tons 
of pig.iron; on the first uf October the output 
was only 74,000 tons; it is at present nearly 
100,000 tons. The sales of wool at the princi- 
pal markets have been about one-half those of 
1892. The idle factories are eloquent of the 
woes of workmen and losses of the capitalist 
and manager. The number of unemployed 
the country over is believed to be well in ex- 
cess of 1,000,000. Bank clearings, with their 
persistent shrinkages, indicate the extent of 
the contraction of trade, and so do the losses 
of 12 to 13 per cent. in the aggregated gross 
earnings of many principal roads reporting 
from week to week. 

In such a period there is no enterprise. 
What little there had been after the crushing 
effect of the panic of last summer has been 
destroyed by the prospect of disturbing legis- 
lation. It is probably due to deeper causes 
that railroad building for the year has been 
smaller than in any other year since 1877 
That 60 per cent. of all the railroad share 
capital of the country receives no dividend 
whatever, and that the total average payment 
over the whole share capital is only some 1} 
per cent., is a sufficient cause for the with- 
drawal of all enterprise from the railroad 
field. In fact, in the year 1893 the total new 
railroad built has been only 2,630 miles, 2,000 
miles less than in the preceding year and the 
smallest total since 1877. 

Idle money, with deposits in New York 
banks of over $500,000,000, reserve of $206,000,- 
000 and surplus reserve of over $80,000,000, 
only emphasizes the terrible dullness. 

The national Treasury has a ridiculously 
small,and an alarmingly small, amount of free 
cash on hand. It has current liabilities paya- 
ble on demand in gold of over $800,000,000; it 
has perhaps $80,000,000 of gold to maintain the 
standing of over $800,000,000, and it has be- 
sides some $6,000,000 small change and cur- 
rency. The national expenses continuously 
exceed the receipts. The cash balance is all 
the time sinking. An issue of bonds to re- 
plenish the Treasury vaults is an imperative 
necessity. And yet it is doubtful if Congress 
will agree to such a step. 

It is fortunate that one bright spot in our 
trade affairs exists and just in its present 
place. The foreign trade balances are heavy 
and in our favor. The exports hold up well 
in volume and values, while the imports show 
a very large and continued shrinkage. Under 
such circumstances we need fear no large or 
prolonged export of gold. This is a fortunate 
circumstance, for any heavy export of gold at 
this time might precipitate consequences of 
an unfavorable nature in connection with the 
low state of Government finances. 


The new year has opened and what is here 
said relates to 1893. 


Let it be hoped that the 
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contrast between the opening and the closing 
of this year will be as marked, but in just the 
opposite direction, as that between the open- 
ing and the close of 1893. 





OLUBBING RATES. 


For the convenienge of our subscribers we have made 
arrangements with the publishers of some leading peri- 
odicals by which we can furnish them, in connection 
with the Congregationa ist, at a reduced rate. The 
postage is prepaid in all cases. Subscribers may order 
as many of the publications named as they choose, at 
the prices annexed. 







The Century ee Wusentosdecacedeciisacnusessé $3.60 
Harper’s Magazine.. 3.25 
Atlantic Monthly.. 3.25 
scribner’s Magazine.. 60 





d 
§ 
Review of Rev 
American Tovaaneries. 
ax tie 8s Weekly 





Our ittie C Ones eos eecnepecarsoecoccconecocesccecesecs 1.30 

Let all who send to us for the above periodicals take 
notice that, after receiving the first number, they must 
write to the publication itself, and not to us, in case of 
any irregularity, or if they wish to have the direction 
changed to any other post office, The money which is 
sent to us for these periodicals we forward promptly 
to the various offices, and our responsibility in the 
matter then ceases. 








For Nervous Prostration 
Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 

Dr. GREGORY DOYLE, Pye) N. Y., says: “I 
have frequently prescribed it in cases of indigestion 
and nervous prostration, and find the result so satis- 
factory that I shall continue its use.’ 





January Investments. 


mito _ Detroit * ‘ ° 4’s. 
Fitchburg . ° e 4’s. 
‘¢ Gloucester . e ‘ 4’s, 
‘s Medford, Mass. m 4’s. 
*¢ Columbus . ; - 4 1=2’s. 
‘* Bay City, Mich. ° 5’s. 
‘¢ New Britain, Ct. P 4’s. 
*¢ Omaha ° ° ° 5's. 
*¢ Toledo ‘ ‘ ° 4 1=2’s. 
‘6 Nashville . - 4 1-2’s. 
** Portland, Ore. (Gold) 5’s. 
ss Newport, Ky. . 5’s. 
‘¢ Duluth (School) (Gold) 5’s. 
‘¢ Meriden, Ct. . ‘i 4 1=2’s. 
‘¢ Tacoma ‘ ‘ ° 6’s. 
s¢ Seattle - ; ° 5’s. 
Town of Berlin, N. H. . 4 1+2’s. 
‘s East Providence 
(Gold) . - 4’s. 
‘* North Chicago . 5’s. 


These and many other choice municipal railroad 
bonds are fully described on our January circular, 
which we wil) mail upon 9h ery 


EE. H. ROLLINS & SONS, 
53 State Street, Boston, Mass. 








During the Month of January, 


If you are like most 


will have a few dollars to invest—perhaps a 
few hundreds or thousands. 


the best possible rate 
safety. 


Now, the Provident Trust Co. is organized for 
the express purpose of making safe investments 
for colleges, societies, 

It offers guaranteed gold mortgages on im- 
proved city property, bearing 6% to 7% interest. 
It also offers school bonds and other high class 
securities yielding 5% to 6%. 


The Provident 


Our book on investments 
is sent free. 


Please mention the 





readers of this paper, you 


You doubtless wish 
of interest consistent with 


estates, and individuals. 


45 Milk Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


Trust Co. 
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Now is the Time 
TO LOOK INTO THE MATTER 
OF INVESTING JANUARY FUNDS. 
OUR 
FIRST MORTGAGE 


Farm and City Loans 


BEARING 


6% and 7 * INTEREST, 


are recommended for safety and prompt- 
ness in meeting interest and principal. 
Send for list. References upon application. 


THE CENTRAL TRUST CO., Denver, Col. $ 
rev VY Ye eo ee eh a 


COLLECTIONS. 


Western [lortgages. 


Holders of western mortgages obtained through defunct 
companies are finding 
The Atlas Land and Investment Co., 
of Lawrence, Kansas, 


the best and cheapest agency for collecting in terest and 





principal, foreclosing defaulted mortgages. looking up back 
taxes, renting and selling land. The Atlas Co sha sren- 
dered valuab e service to many hundr dinvesters at a 
minimum expense. We havea few choi ice, <afe loans where 
we: personally know both s arrurey ap ar d t or me ors. ( orres- 
poncence soi'cited. , Presiaent 





FIRST MORTGAGES FOR SALE! 


8500. 8800. $1,000. $1,200. oi see 82,000. 

$2,600. $3,000. $4,000. 84,500. ” 
TIME: 2 years, 3 years and 5 years. per cent. 
INTEREST payable semi-annually, per 
made equal to annum. 
These mortgages are taken by us in part payment for 
ry. rty sold, and do not exceed 5§W per cent. of the value 
e property. 


“We guarantee the oseer of interest and 
pa 


B. F. JACOBS & CO., 


Real Estate and Loans, 
99 Washington Street, Chicago, III. 
Chicago and Cook County, IIL, eS rye and 
sold on commission; money loaned; taxes paid, ete 
_ oF A Ma} p of Chicago mailed free on applic ation. 


23 Years’ Record. 
$20,250,000 REPAID. 
Offer Safe 6% Mortgage Investments. 


Will collect or foreclose defaulted mortgages. 


J B.WATKINS LAND MORTGAGE CO. 
Lawrence, Kansas. 


“DEAD DOG” 


Holders of defaulted Western mortgages, Real 
Estate Bonds or dhe and through foreclosure and 
who will act ur ur advice, may realize one 
hundred cents on the doliar--cash Address 
A. H. WILCOX & CO., Brokers, 
436 Unity Bidg., Chicago, IL. 
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GLEANINGS FROM OUR MAIL BAG. 


A PLEA FOR MRS. MAYBRICK. 


Mr. Vaughan Nash of London says in the 
Congregationalist of Dec. 7: ‘‘ Every week Mr. 
Asquith is making it more plain that no 
grievance or injustice which it is in his power 
to remove will be allowed standing room 
when once itis brought to his notice.” Will 
you kindly call your correspondent’s atten- 
tion to one injustice which has repeatedly 
been brought to Mr. Asquith’s attention, 
which is wholly in his power to remove, and 
which he has failed to touch. Mrs. Maybrick 
is retained in penal servitude for life against 
the repeated, the constant remonstrance of 
the attorney-general of his own government, 
Sir Charles Russell, It is not simply that Sir 
Charles is humane and would release an un- 
happy young woman; be is the law officer of 
the crown, the constitutional adviser of the 
queen, and he has repeatedly and in many 
ways reiterated his law opinion to Mr. As- 
quith: ‘Mrs. Maybrick ought never to have 
been convicted. She ought now to be re- 
leased.”’ 

Mr. Asquith, a lawyer whom not even his 
best friend would venture to put in the same 
class with Sir Charles Russell, and whose offi- 
cial duty it is to be guided by the law officers 
of his own administration, prefers to tollow 
the law officers of the preceding administra- 
tion, who condemned Mrs. Maybrick, fearing, 
apparently, lest he be charged with being Sir 
Charles Russell’s “‘man.’’ When a large class 
of the voting population are to be the observ- 
ers of his action, Mr. Asquith can be depended 
upon to do right, but when it is only a friend- 
less American woman who has no English 
family or constituency behind her Mr. As- 
quith would rather keep her in prison and 
show that he is not afraid to antagonize Sir 
Charles Russell, and is, indeed, to that extent, 
as great a man as the brilliant but humane 
attorney-general, , 

Your American readers will render heartier 
tribute to the British home office when they 
see it doing justice to an American woman. 

MAGNA CHARTA,. 


ANOTHER PLEA FOR LESS SOMBERNESS, 


Delighted to read Miss Dawes’s suggestion 
as to the renovation in burial customs, I am 
emboldened to go still further and ask why 
not let the meaning of our Christian faith 
enter into the funeral services themselves. 
If, as we must believe, death opens the door 
into life the other side, or just draws aside the 
curtain veil for us to ‘* enter in,’’ or closes our 
eyes here to open upon the glory of the here- 
after—whatever simile you may adopt within 
yourself—it may be death here, but surely it is 
life there. Believing this, I say, why all this 
gloom over the funeral services? 

We ourselves may and do find great comfort 
in the protection of the mourning dress. It is 
a shield from what might so sorely wound 
were there nothing to say to those who would 
not otherwise know, ‘ There is holy ground 
in this heart; tread softly.’’ But the funeral 
is not ours. The grief is ours, the gain theirs; 
the tears ours, the promise of tears wiped 
away their fulfilled joy. What we see—death; 
what they enter—life. Then why not the 
celebration of their “entering in”’ instead of 
our weeping without? 

I knew of one such somewhat modified serv- 
ice, where the pastor and two or three friends 
themselves greeted every one who entered the 
home from which the life had gone. Sunlight 
and tlowers were everywhere; the house 
thrown open, So far as was practicable, peo- 
ple sat where they pleased, and voices were, 
by special request, not hushed. By informal 
invitation of the pastor al) joined in the Lord’s 
Prayer as the opening of their service to- 


gether. A few Scripture verses, read in a! 


cheerful tone, a beautiful home prayer, and 
a friend’s singing accompanied by the home 
piano. A few words of just recalling together 
what the one now ‘ gone before”? had been to 
them all, and then an informal permission 
from the pastor (not the undertaker) toall who 
chose to pause for a good-by, and the home 
piano again took up the familar, dear, old 
comfort-giving hymns, and wove them to- 
gether as the friends said good-by, but didn’t 
go, and, as in this case the burial was not im- 
mediate, very many lingered, joined the fam- 
ily and drew up their chairs by the side of the 
loved one, who lay in the midst of them all 
**just asleep,’ and the word was, “‘ Why, this 
does not seem like death! This is life!’? And 
isn’t it life? That three days in the grave 
conquered death. Because of that last con- 
ey we can say Over every open grave, ‘*O 
death, where is thy sting! O grave, where is 
thy victory!” 8. T. 


OLD DEACON REPLIES TO YOUNG PASTOR. 
We are glad of continued agitation and 
wholesome discussion of the free pew ques- 


tion. Let us have all sides of the problem pre- 
sented, brethren. 
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In the Congregationalist of Dec. 21, ‘‘ ayoung 
pastor’ “rises to explain’’ his position in re- 
gard to his experience at the Chicago church 
(see OCongregationalist, Sept. 21) and the free 


Try to 
Argue 







pew system in general, and I ask for only a with 
ittle space for what I now have to say. And, 
first, I am pleased to be referred to as bis some 


“genial critic,’ although I am not quite sure 
but—as Josh Billings might have said—* that 
was writ sarcastic.”” In what was published 
Nov. 2 I took the ground that the best system 
lies between the extremes of absolutely free 
seats on the = hand and no free — on the 
other. I think there are very few churches 
which can be managed with the highest suc- woman 
cess upon either of those plans. What might against 
be the best thing fora given church in some Z ‘ 

populous city would likely be a failure in Pearline. She uses it—most 


most country towns. The church in Barre, . ’ 
Mass., which is, and has been, fairly prosper- bright women do. You'll find 


ous, may be referred to as an illustration of i 
what I think is a good plan. Perhaps two- the arguments all on her side 


thirds of the pews are owned and occupied by | ——what can you say against it? 
families, while the remainder—in different osae 
parts of the house—are owned by the parish. We are willing to leave the 


Persons desiring regular sittings are assigned : & . Pgcn> 
such by the agent appointed for that purpose. case in her hands. You'll end 


And persons transiently present are prompt] by using it. The factis every 
shown to seats as good as any in the chure j ee 
by polite ushers. No charge is made for the argument as to the easiest, 


use of any of the seats owned by the parish; 
all the money required for parish expenses be- safest and best way of secur- 


ing contributed voluntarily. The pastor’s sal- ; H 7 3 
ary and other current expenses are promptly Ing perfect cleanliness is set 


met, aud those who do not pay anything are tled by Pearline. If you use 
just as welcome to all the privileges of the . os 
service as those who do. it, you know that thisis so. If 


While I do not regard this church as a ’ ° 
model, I feel sure that its management is you don t use it, sooner or later 


much better for this locality than “all free you'll have to be convinced. 


pews ’”’ could possibly be. ‘A young pastor” . . 
Says he did uot go away in a rage.” Tam | Beware ofimitations. 851 JAMESPYLE.N. Y. 


glad to know he stayed, but there was some- 
thing which suggested ‘‘ rage ’’ when he wrcte 
that the words of the usher “ aroused in my 
soul a feeling of disgust and cured me of my 
last bit of respect for the whole miserable new 
rental system, aud I then and there made a 
vow that I would never be the pastor of a 
church that countenanced the private owner- 
ship of pews,” and caused him to call upon 
the Congregationalist to ‘‘ wage a determined 
warfare against the obnoxious rental system.” 
“A young pastor’ says ‘An old deacon” 


bright 









How to get the best, and 
how to grow them suc- 
cessfully —that s the text 
of our new 


Guide to Rose Culture 


for 1894. It tells you how 








‘wants to know if I would really be willing S to get the famous D.&C. 
to be the pastor of a churck that was run on Roses on their own roots; 
the free pew system.” Tam led to wonder \’ gives the very latestand 
how he knew I wanted to know that (which I — ye yey edge 
do not), for I certainly have said nothing of lowers, Wesend io tees to anyon, taubiner ttn, 
the kind. Aw Otp Deacon, a sample copy of our interesting floral Magazine 





“SUCCESS WITH FLOWERS.” 
Truth always comes as Christ came—in tLe Pl dhe an oadings isi Aly 
garb of absolute simplicity.—Richard Le Gal- 


lienne. 


a ee 















You can buy a chimney to 
fit your lamp that will last till 
some accident happens to it. 

Macbeth’s “pearl top” or 
“pearl glass” is that chimney. Scoul what to vars end how's) 


raise it. It contains informa- 


Heart. 


PLANT FERRY’S SEEDS 






You can have it—your dealer will get it—if you 
insist on it. He may tell you it costs him three 
times as muchas some others. Thatistrue. He 
may say they arejust as good. Don’t you believe 
it—they may be better for him; he may like the 
breaking. 


Free to all, 
D.M. Ferry & Co. 








Pittsburgh, Gro. A. MACBETH Co 





EAM 
AM Be Sele facet inal 


You can write a hundred letters just 


as readily as one, if you have a Simple, resect, Kelf-Reguy 


Simplex Printer 





Circulars free. 











TYPEWRITERS. 


Unprejudiced advice given, Allmakes half-price. 
Shipped anywhere for examination. Excbanging 
a Specialty. Monthly payments. 52-page cat. free. 

7 ITER (45 Liberty St , New York. 
EFADQUARTESS. (186 Monroe St., Chicacn 





From an original, on ordinary paper with any 

pen, 100 copies can be made. socopies of type- 

writer manuscript produced in 15 minutes. Send oes dividends past 8 years, pure 
0 








for circulars andsamples. AGENTS WANTED. Saran, Gaal aoe he nny wee hees 
LAWTON & co., Particulars 3 
22 Vesey St., New York. 


PROVIDENT SAVING ASS’N, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Criterion and Parabolon M AGIC LANTERNS 
and sareeastens. Oil, Lime, or Electric Light, Views of Worid’s Fair, 


Scripture, Temperance and other subjects for protitable public lectures 
or private talks. 


pan 16 Beekman St., New York. 
—— “J. B. COLT & C0. 189 La Salle St sais mu 
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BIOGRAPHICAL. 


REV. GEORGE J. HARRISON 

Died at his home in Milton, Ct., Dec. 24, at the age 
of 70 yrs., 9 mos. He was born in Branford, Ct., 
graduated from Union College in 1843 and from 
Union Seminary in 1848. The following year he was 
ordained at New London and was pastor at Frank- 
lin for two years, after which he taught for a short 
time im New Haven. He then entered upon his 
long, useful and happy pastorate in Milton, where 
he ministered for thirty-four years until removed 
by death to a higher service. 





SIR SAMUEL WHITE BAKER. 
This famous African explorer died at Newton Ab- 
bot, Eng., Dec. 30, at the age of sixty-two. He 
started, at his own cost, in 1861, with his wife, to 
discover the sources of the Nile, in the hope of 
meeting the government expedition under the com- 
mand of Captains Speke and Grant. He found 
these explorers at Gondokoro in February, 1863. 
He discovered the lake which he named Albert 
Nyanza March 14, 1864. He took command of an 
expedition to Central Africa in 1869, under the 
auspices of the Khedive of Egypt, his objects being 
to subdue the African wilderness, destroy the slave 
trade, open up to civilization the great African 
lakes which are the sources of the Nile and add to 
the kingdom of Egypt al) the countries bordering 
on the river. He returned in 1873, the success of his 
expedition having been practically complete. He 
has written many volumes of travel and adventure, 
and has received many honors from royal person- 
ages, governments, educational institutions and so- 
cieties. 


WHAT MEN SAY. 


— There is a bigotry of heresy as hateful 
as the bigotry of orthodoxy.—Rev. John Cuck- 
son. 

—— It is not the Stoic but the Epicurean in 
us which doubts the divine and fails to dis- 
cover it in human life.—Rev. Dr. George A. 
Gordon. 

—I would not sacrifice the principle of 
social unity which our public schools are 
working out grandly for the kind of religion 
which we can reasonably expect to get from 
them. We can get religion elsewhere; we 
cannot so weil get social unity elsewhere.— 
President W. J. Tucker. 

—— O, that God would give us only one real 
saint among the conventional echoes of artifi- 
cial churchiness, one living voice among the 
20,000 priests. If He would give us but one 
prophet! O, that He might raise up one or 
two such to save England and to save the 
Church of England, among the younger at least 
of those who hear me.— Archdeacon Farrar. 





-~— There have never been bred among the 
most pestiferous hotbeds of the slums more 
aggravated Anarchists than the men, among 
the living and the dead, who, by superior 
wiles and by the dexterous use of courts and 
bribed legislatures and in disregard of law, 
have gathered together one railroad after an- 
other, until the transportation of a continent 
lies at their feet.—H. L. Wayland, D. D. 

—— I knowa captain of the Salvation Army, 
an outdoor porter earning less than a pound a 
week at my country station, who has more 
Spirituality in his little finger than many a 
church dignitary in his whole body. To watch 
his face when he is talking of his conversion, 
quite apart from what he may be saying 
(which, indeed, only differs from your own 
feelings in its terminology), is a church festi- 
val, an apocalypse, an apparition of the divine 


If 
You 
Must 


take Cod Liver Oil this season, insist 
upon the original and best make—that 
is, Caswell, Massey & Co.’s Emulsion of 
Cod Liver Oil with Pepsin and Quinine. 








If your druggist doesn’t keep it, send to us. 


CASWELL, MASSEY & CO., Established 1780, 
New York City and Newport, R. I. 
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in this dusty workaday world.—Richard Le 
Gallienne. 

—— It is my creed that all space is full of 
being of existence, and this is the tendency of 
the science of today. Secondly, that there is no 
dead, inert matter. Thirdly, that there is no 
opportunity for life that is not somewhere 
realized. Fourthly, I believe there is every- 
where law, as opposed to chaos. Fifthly, I 
believe there is everywhere joy predominating 
every misery in the world. Finally, I believe 
in sympathy before the method of criticism. 
This is the eternal yea, as Carlyle calls it, 
which I believe. Amen.—President G. Stanley 
Hall of Clark University. 

—— Peter and his friends made the first 
schism in the church by refusing to sit at the 
same communion table with their fellow-Chris- 
tians, and the only modern schismatics are 
those who do the same thing by upholding an 
exclusive church and exclusive sacraments. 
These first schismatics even denied Paul’s or- 
ders and apostleship because he had not beenin 
the external fellowship with Christ, because 
he was not in the apostolic succession. That 
church is still schismatic which claims the 
only true ministry must be one in some out- 
ward connection with Christ, forgetting the 
unity of the Spirit.—Prof. Marcus Dods. 








Subscribers’ Column. 


Notices in this column, not exceeding five lines (ewght words 
to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. Ad- 
ditional lines ten cents each per insertion. Post office ad- 
dresses of ministers twenty-five cents each. 


ev. H. L. Kelsey, late of Suffield, Ct., after a 
year’s rusticating among Granite Hills, may be ad- 
dressed at the Congregational Library for temporary or 
permanent pulpit engagements. 


The White City under the Calcium Light. Excels 
in number and interest of slides of interiors, maclnding 
many works of art. Al) the most important architectura 
features of the dream city. 150 fine slides. Terms low. 
Rev. F. A. Holden, West Peabody, Mass. 











Educational. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 
4 Ashburton Pl., Boston, Mass.; New York, N.Y.; 
Chicago, Illl.; and Los Angeles, Cal. 100-paged 
Agency Manual free. EVERETT O. Fisk & Co. 


WHEATON SEMINARY FOR YOUNG 
Ladies. Winter term of the 59th year begins Jan. 
4, 1894. Best of home influences. Excellent sanitary 
arrangements. Fine Library, Laboratory, Observa- 
tory and Cabinets. Send for illustrated Prospectus 
to Miss A. E. STANTON, Principal, Norton, Mass. 


ADIRONDACK SCHOOL FOR BOTH 


Sexes has special offer to student; free tuition; not 
run for profit. Must send stamp; name Cong. Oppor- 
tunity surprises you. No one need lack education. 
No. Granville, N. Y. 
PROFESSIONAL TRAINING. 
State Normal School, Bridgewater, Mass. 
For High School and College graduates. Entrance 
examination Feb. 7. For circulars address 
ALBERT G. BOYDEN, Principal. 
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Ada Rehan in silver. 


After thorough tests of many articles 
the owners of the Sitver Stature 
exhibited at the World’s Fair have 
decided to use 


SILVER 


cTRO CON 
EL SI i POLISH 
exclusively, for cleaning and polish- 
ing the Statue, the most valuable 
piece of silver in the world. 


Trial quantity for the asking or box 
post-paid, 15 cts. It's sold everywhere.J 


The ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 John St., New York 














Indispensable in 
Every good Kitchen. 


As every good housewife knows, 
the difference between appetiz- 
ing, delicious cooking and the 
opposite kind is largely in deli- 
cate sauces and palatable gra- 
vies. Now these require a 
strong, delicately flavored stock, 
and the best stock is 


Liebig Company’s 
Extract of Beef 


CURE WITHOUT MEDICINE. 


Send for circular describing an improved 


HYGIENIC METHOD, 


which without medicine or change of climate is a 


Prevention and Cure of Consumption, 


and throat diseases in their early stages. It is also 
invaluable as a 


PREVENTION OF COLDS, 
and whatever the age or condition, will prove of great 
advantage in building up the general health. Address 
HYGIENIC SUPPLY CO., Box 1951 G, Boston, Mass. 
WIF CANNOT SEE HOW YOU DO 
f IT AND PAY FREIGHT. 
eS Ruythe Oxford Improved SINGER Sew- 
4 $10.50 ing Machine, with 5 complete set ao 
tachments and guaranteed for 10 years. Shipped any- 
where on 90 days’ trial. No required in ad- 
vance. 75,000 now in use. World's Pair Meda! awarded. 
Buy from fi , save dealers’ and agents’ profit. 
Write to-day for our RGE FREE CATALOGUE. 


factory, sa es 
Oxford Mfg. Co., 342 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


$5 to $15 5, 


LIGHTNING 
» and plating jew 
i] tableware, &. 

| finest of jewelry 
new, on all kind: 
with gold, silver 
























ing plating. 
Pm agents $5. W 
Slars. H. E. 
Co., Colum 

















around, is 





/POWDER 


A 4 Pound Package 
for 25 Cents at any 
Grocers. 





The Only Dust 


that a good housekeeper is glad to have 


GOLD DUST. 


For cleaning and washing, nothing saves 
her so much labor, time and money as 


os 
= 
_— 
i 
= 
a 
A 
pet 
D>. 


Made only by N. K. FAIRBANK & CO., Chicago, 


St. Louis, New York, Philadelphia, Boston, Montreal. 
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Notices. 


Religious and ecclestastical notices in an abbreviated form 
are inserted without charge. The price for publishing such 
notices in full is ten cents a line (erght words to the line). 


weweye MINISTERS’ MEETING, 3, Pilgrim Hall, Jan. 8, 
10 . Subject: Our Ministerial Privileges During 
the Week of Prayer. Speaker, Rev. N, Boynton. 


TuE LADIES’ PRAYER MEETING in the rooms of the 
Woman’s Board of Missions every Friday at 11 A. M. 


MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID.— 
Treasurer, Mr. Arthur G, Stanwood, 701 Sears Building, 
Boston. Address applications to Rev. Quint, 
D. D., Congregationa Library, 1 Somerset St., Boston. 





THE annual meeting of the Woman’s Board of Mis-. 


sions will be held in Berkeley Temple, corner of Berke- 
ley Street and Warren Avenue, Boston, on Wednesday. 
Jan. 17. Morning session at 10, afternoon session at 2, 
The usual busmess will be transacted and reports of 
committees appointed at the meeting at Portland will 
be presented. There will be addresses by Miss Mary 
L. Daniels of Harpoot, Turkey, Miss J. G. Evans of 
Tungceho, China, and a paper on the Parliament of Re- 
igious by Mrs. Joseph Coo ABBIE B. CHILD, Sec. 





THE GENERAL THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY.—Books for 
the clergy and Christian workers, Library incorpo- 
rated in [864 and contains 16,000 volumes, together with 
a reading-room having 100 periodicals. Open daily from 
8 A.M. to 6 P.M.; also Tuesday evenings from 7 to 9.30 
o’ciock. Its circulation of vooks has extended to 
more than 500 towns and villages in twelve different 
States. A church becomes a perpetual member, whereby 
all of its pastors forever may use the library and draw 
books gratis, at #100, A life member pays $50 and has 
the same privileges for life. Annual membership $5. 
Donativns aud bequests solicited for the purchase of 
books and to increase the usefulness of the institution, 
aud they may be sent to Rev. Luther Farnham, Secre- 
tary, 6 Mt. Vernon Street, Boston, Mass., the ee of 
the library, and they will be duly ac cknowledxec 





BENEVOL EN vr soc LETIES. 

WoMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, Rooms | and 2, Con- 

regational House. Miss Ellen Carruth, Treasurer; Miss 

bbie B, Child, Home Secretary. 

WoMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No. 32 Congregational tlouse. Office hours, 9 to 5. An- 
nual membership, $1.00; life membership, $20.00, Con- 
tributiong solicited. Miss Sarah K, Burgess, Treasurer, 

THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
8 represeated in Massachusetts by THE MASSACHU- 
SETTS HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, No. 9 Congrega- 
tional House, Rev. Joshua Coit, Secretary; Rev. Edwin 
B. Palmer, Treasurer. 

AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR For- 
EIGN MISSIONS, Congregational House, No. 1 Somerset 
8t., we Langdon 8S Ward, Treasurer; Charles E. 


Swett el Be and Purchasing Ayent. Office in 
New York, 121 Bible llouse; in Chicago, 151 Washing- 
ton St. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING So- 


o1rry.—Chureh aud Parsonage Building. Rev, L. H. 
Cobb, D. D., Secretary; H. 0. Pinneo, Treasurer, 59 Bi- 
ble House, New York. Rev. George A, Hood, Congrega- 
tional House, Buston, Field Secretary. 

CONG. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOOCIETY.— 
The Missionary Department employs Suuday school 
missionaries, organizes schools and aids those that are 
needy by gifts of Sunday school helps and other reli- 

tous literature. Rev. George M. Boynton, D. D., Secre- 
arv: W. A. Duncan, Ph. D., Field Secretary; E. Lawrence 
Barnard, Treasurer, Congregational House, Boston. 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Bible 
House, New York. Missions in the United States, 
evangelistic and educational, at the South, and in the 
West among the Indixsns and Chinese. Boston office, 
21 Congregational House; C a ay ane. 151 Washing- 
ton St.; Cleveland office, M. Building. Dona- 
tions may be sent to either of _ hm offices, or to 
City, W. Hubbard, Treasurer, 1083 Bible House, New York 


am ERICAN EDUCATION SOCIETY.—(Carrying on the 
work hitherto done py College and Education Society 
and New West eg Commission.) KEK, A, Stud- 
ley, Treasurer. Offices, 10 Congregational House, Bos- 
ton, and 151 Washington St.. Chicago. 

MINISTERIAL KELIEF.—In order to atora a little 
timely aid to aged and disabled home and foreign mis- 
sionaries and ministers and their families, the commit- 
tee of the National Council asks from each chureh one 
—- offering for its permanent invested fund. It 
also invites generous individual gifts. For fuller infor- 
oes gt see Minutes of National Council, 1892, and Year- 
Book, 1+93, page 82 Secretary, Rev. N. H. Ww hittlesey, 
New eo Ct.; Treasurer, Rev. S. B. Forbes, Hart- 
ford. ¢ 

FORM OF A BEQUEST. 

* Thequeath to the * Trustees of the National Council of the 

Congregational Churches of the United States” (a body cor- 
orate chartered under the laws of the State of Connecticut) 
Ph here insert the bequest), to be used for the purpose of Minis- 
terial Relief, as provided in the resolution of the National 
Council of the Conqregational Churches of the United States 
at its session held in Chicago in October, 1886. 

BosTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND Society, founded De- 
cember, 1827; chapel, 287 Mauover St.; ¢ shaplain, ¢ Capt. 
S. S. Nic kerson; urnishes loan libraries and religious 
reading to vessel, and distributes clothing and other 
necessaries to shipwrecked and destitute seamen and 
their families. Chape! open day and evening. Branch 
mission, Vineyard Sound, Contributions of second-hand 
clothing, weekly papers and monthly magazines soli- 
cited, and may be sent to the chapel, 287 Hanover Street. 
Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and re- 
mittances may be sent to B. 8. Snow, Corresponding 
Secretary, Room 22, Congregational House. 

Rev. ALEXANDER MCKENZIE, D.D., 
(GKORGE GOULD, Treasurer. 
BARNA 8S. SNOW, Corresponding Secretary. 

( ungregational House, Boston, 











President, 





AMERICAN SEAMEN’ s FR IEND SOCIETY, 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and s: cial “condition of seamen. 
Sustains chaplains and missiouaries; promotes temper- 
ance bomes and boarding houses in leading seaports at 


No. 76 Wall | 





home and abroad; provides libraries for outgo ng VeB- | 


sels; publishes the Sailor's 
and Life Boat. 

Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct 
to the main office of the Sov ety 2 at New York. 

CHARLES H. TRASK. President. 
Rey. W. C. STIT ;, Secretary. 
W. C. STURGES, 4reasurer. 


1824, organizes Sunday schools and does general mission 
work, more especially in rural districts. Its work is in- 
terdenominational, to help all churches of Christ. The 
legal form of bequest is, “I give and bequeath to the 
American Sunday School Union, era ened in the city 
of Philadelphia, - dollars.” Contributions may be 
sent to the sec notary for New England, Rev. Addison 
P. Foster, D. D., No. | Beacon Street, Room 85, Boston. 
Post office address, Box 1632 


Hfagazine, Seaman's Friend | 
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OUR POETS. 


Powerful Words and Noble 
Thoughts. 


How Closely Are They Related To Our 
Daily Lives, 


What One Of Our Foremost Ladies 
Thinks About It. 


Henry W. Longfellow has said in one of 
his most popular poems that ‘ All things 
come round to him who will but wait.” 

How true it certainly is that if we have but 
the patience to wait and struggle for that 
which we so much desire the prize will surely 
be ours. It is not enough, however, to sit 
quietly down and remain inert, but if we 
would accomplish great results we must pos- 
sess untiring perseverance. 

At least one person appreciates the full 
significance of the great man’s words. Miss 
S. Cohen of 554 South 6th St., Camden, N. J., 
has for months been waiting, longing and 
striving to regain that health without which 
life is at best but a dreary existence. 

She has been constantly treating with differ- 
ent remedies and physicians, but never once 
lost courage, for she had made up her mind 
that there was a remedy which would cure her 
and was determined tofind it. She succeeded 
so well and is so filled with gratitude and 
thankfulness that she wishes the whole world 
could know of her wonderful cure. 

The following is a letter written by her for 
the public benefit: 

“T suffered for over a year with severe 
pains in my head and could not keep any- 
thing on my stomach. I was so nervous and 
weak that [ could not hold a glass in my 
hand, and the doctors pronounced it nervous 
prostration. I changed doctors and found no 
relief. My friends advised me to try Dr. 





MISS 8. COHEN. 


Greene’s Nervura blood and nerve remedy, 
and after using four bottles I experienced a 
great change. I am now entirely cured and 
am anxious to recommend this valuable medi- 
cine to every one suffering from similar com- 
plaints. I hope it will do as much good to 
others as it has to me.’ 

What more beautiful interpretation of our 
beloved poet’s remark, than to be suddenly 
restored, after long suffering from pain,to a 
life of happiness and usefulness. 

Have not all cause to thank Dr. Greene, 
who gave to the world this fountain of hope 


| and health! 
THE AMERICAN Su NDAY Sc HOOL U NION, established | 





Why indeed should we suffer with such a 
remedy at our command! 

If you are sick with any form of nervous or 
blood disease, indigestion, dyspepsia, kidney 
or liver complaint, take this giver of health, 


Dr. Greene’s Nevura blood and nerve remedy. 
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fake it when the first symptoms appear. If 
the disease is advanced delay no longer. It 
is purely vegetable and harmless. It is not 
a patent medicine but one which the doctor 
has employed in his practice for years. 

Dr. Greene of 34 Temple Place, Boston, 
Mass., is one of our most eminent physicians 
in the treatment of all nervous and chronic 
diseases. He is pleased to talk with any who 
wish to consult him. 

If you live out of the city and cannot call, 
write him a description of your complaint 
and he will return an answer free of charge, 
advising, you just what to do to get well. 


WONDERFUL 
TESTIMONY 


FOR 


Dr. Warren’s Wild Cherry 


AND 


Narsaparilla Troches. 





Rev. Jairus Ordway, Salem, Ct.: “I tried my best 
cough medicine and coughed’ on. Then I tried your 
Wild Cherry and Sarsaparilla Troches, which have 
brought relief and sleep.” 

Rev. E. H. Prescott, New Hampton, N. H.: “ Used 
them for catarrhal affections with good results.” 

Rev. Geo. E. Forbes, East Calais, Vt.: “Find them 
extremely beneficial in allaying the ‘rritation of the 
throat and air tubes and as a tonic.” 

Rey. C. W. Bradlee, Saccarrappa, Me.: ‘“‘ They will 
be a standard remedy for hoarseness with me here- 
after.” 

Rev. W. P. Merrill, West Paris, Me.: “For weak 
vocal organs or dryness of the throat after speaking, 
they have no equal.” 

Rev. Db. D. Bishop, Dover, N.J.: “They fully ac- 
complish the purposes for which they are employed.” 

Rev. A. 8S. Barton, Colchester, Vt.: ‘(I have never 
seen any troches to be compared with them in 
value.” 

Rev. James L. Willard, New Haven, Ct.: “ They 
are, it seems to me, well-nigh invaluable to public 
speakers.” 

Rey. 8S. F. French, Tewksbury, Mass.: ‘ The best I 
ever used.” 

Rev. H. V. Baker, East Dover, Vt.: 
troches I ever used.” 

Rev. A. M. Wild, Peacham, Vt.: * Superior to any: 
thing of the kind I ever used.’ 

Rev. E. A. Reed, Needham, Mass.: “I have never 
found anything to compare with them.” 

Rey. M. Emory Wright, Roslindale, Boston, Mass.: 
‘They are very effective.” 

Rey. John F. Leathers, Number Eight, Me.: ‘‘ The 
best we ever tried.” 

Rey. H. F. Reynolds, Plymouth, Vt.: ‘They have 
proved beneficial.” 

Rev. W. P. Merrill, West Paris, Me.: “They have 
accomplished wonders.” 

Rey. H. M. Hazeltine, West Stockbridge, Mass.: 
‘We greatly value them, and feel that we need them 
in the house.” 

Rev. George Haskell, So. Waterford, Me.: ‘‘ The 
benefit derived from their use 18 more lasting than 
from any we have ever used.’ 

Rev. George W. Pierce, Brownfield, Me.: ‘I can- 
not do without them.” 

Rev. H. G. Carley, Prospect, Me.: 
found anything equal to them.” 

Rev. A.C. Dennison, Middlefield, Ct.: “* They work 
admirably, giving depth and clearness of voice.” 

Rev. C. B. Ferry, Northampton, Mass.: “ They cer- 
tainly contain a potency that is marvelous.” 

Rev. W. Stackpole, Plymouth, Me.: “I have found 
them superior to anything | ever used forthe throat 

and lungs.” 

Rev. G. Graves, Burlington, Vt.: The troches at 
once allayed the tickling sensation in the throat in- 
ducing cough, and warmed up the throat.” 

Rey. F. R. Thomas, Newtonville, Mass.: “ They 
are far superior toany ‘artic le of the kind I have used 
for throat trouble.” 

Rev. John A. Goss, Portsmouth, N. H. 
perior to anything I have ever used.” 

Rey. L. Bruce, Island Pond, Vt.: 
proved remarkably efficacious.” 

Rev. Joseph Greenleaf, New Canaan, Ct.: “ Have 
never failed of relieving an annoying cough.’ 


Box sent by mail on receipt of 25c. by the Ameri- 
can Medicine Co., Manchester, N. H. 


RUSSES on 30 DaysTrial 
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Eggleston Truss Co. 69 Dearborn St. Chicaga, 
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Signs of Health, 


You don’t have to look 
twice to detect them—bright 
eyes, bright color, bright 
smiles, 
bright in 
every ac- 
tion. 

Disease is 
overcome 
only when 
weak tissue 
is replaced by the healthy 
kind. Scott’s Emulsion of 
cod liver oil effects cure by 
building up sound flesh. It 
is agreeable to taste and 


easy of assimilation. 
Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N. Y. All druggists, 
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‘‘Many diseases 
arise from one cause 
—blood impurity. 


Beecham’s 
Pills 


(Tasteless) 


Purify the blood and, 


thus, go to the root 
of many maladies.” 


25 cents a box. 


98900000088 








“Disfioured For Life” 


Is the despairing cry of 
thousands afflicted 
with unsightly skin 
diseases. 

Do you realize what 
this  disfiguration 
means to sensitive 
souls ? 

It means isolation, se- 
clusion. 

It is a bar to social and 
business success. 

you wonder that 
despair seizes upon these sufferers when 

Doctors fail, standard remedies fail, 

And nostrums prove worse than useless ? 

Skin diseases are most obstinate to cure. 

CUTICURA REMEDIES 

Have earned the title Skin Specifics, 

Because for years they have met with most 
remarkable success. 

There are cases that they cannot cure, but 
they are few indeed. 

It is nolong-drawn-out expensive experiment. 

25c. invested in a cake of CUTICURA SOAP 

Will prove more than we dare claim. 

In short CUTICURA WORKS WONDERS, 

And its cures are simply marvellous. 


Sold throughout the world. Price, Curicuna, 
60c.; Soap, 25c.; RESOLVENT, $1. Potter Dru@ 
AND CHEM. CorpP., Sole Props., Boston. 


ASTHMA #NASAL CATARRH CURED 


By Dr. B.W. Hair’s Asthma Cureand Catarrh Spe- 
cific. Only known unfailing permanent cure. 
J send treatise free. B. W. Mai *, Cincinnati, O. 


MAGI or Home. orld’s Fair and other 


interesting subjects. Send 3c. stamp for Catalozue. 
R. MARCY SCIOPTICON CO., 1008 Walnut St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 











Lanterns and Views 


For Public Lectures, School, Church 


The Congregationalist 
WOMAN’S BOARD PRAYER MEETING. 


CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, DEC. 29. 


The meeting was led by Mrs. Judson Smith, 
president of the board, who read from John 
15 and spoke of the humiliation of Christ in 
His earthly life and of every disciple as or- 
dained to a part in the work of setting up His 
kingdom. Mrs. Goodell referred to the liber- 
ality of Japanese Christians, whose total of 
contributions from all denominations for last 
year, as stated by the Missionary Review, 
was $100,000, while the average workman 
receives as wages only twelve cents a day; 
also to the statement of some Hindus that 
they do not so much dread our preachers and 
our books as our doctors and our women. 
Mrs. Cook spoke of the present time as one 
which greatly tests faith and courage, even in 
a winning cause, which we surely have and in 
which God seems to be teaching us greater 
dependence upon Him. 

A letter was read from Miss Colby of Japan, 
in which sbe says: ‘‘I look upon this great, 
aggressive missionary movement as a very 
much broader, deeper and higher question 
than the saving from hell of the heathen who 
have never heard of our Saviour, and feel that 
it is a part of the salvation of the so-called 
Christian nations and one of the great factors 
in the divine plan of developing the whole 
world.” A letter was also read from Miss 
Case, who has been one year in Japan, an- 
other from Miss Gleason of Constantinople 
and one from Bible woman Vartig (little rose), 
who works in one of the out-stations of Har- 
poot. 

Mrs. Smith reported some rays of light with 
regard to new help for Micronesia, and the 
prospect that Spain will pay the indemnity 


due for depredations committed in Ponape. 
— 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING. 


The meeting was opened with prayer, after 
which Rev. A. J. Gordon, D. D., made an ad- 
dress on The Power of the Holy Spirit. He 
believed that the Holy Ghost is eternal, but 
that His special work in the world, to repre- 
sent Christ, began at Pentecost and will close 
with the second coming; that He is here now 
as really, though invisibly, as Christ was dur- 
ing His incarnation, and that whatis needed 
is increased power of appropriation on our 
part; that the baptism of the Holy Spirit is 
distinct from conversion, because given to a 
believer, not to a sinner, and that often, as in 
his own case, years elapse between the two 
experiences, but that a man’s happiness and 
fruitfulness date from the reception of tbis 
gift. In the use of this power we should fol- 
low the example of Christ, who lived and 
worked in absolute dependence upon the Holy 
Spirit. When we enter into vital union with 
Him, we pass a crisis greater than that of con- 
version, and all His power becomes ours. In 
reply to questions, Dr. Gordon said that this 
experience, like conversion, is sometimes sud- 
den and sometimes gradual, The address was 
earnest, spiritual and deeply impressive. 


He liveth; He was dead; He is alive for- 
evermore. O, that everything dead and 
formal might go out of our creed, out of our 
life, out of our heart, today. He is alive! 
Do you believe it? What are you dreary for, 
O mourner? What are you hesitating for, O 
worker? What are you fearing death for, O 
man? O,if we could lift up our heads and 
live with Him; live vew lives, high lives, 
lives of hope and love and holiness, to which 
death should be nothing but the breaking 
away of the last cloud, and the letting of the 
life out to its completion! —Phillips Brooks. 











FIVE YEARS’ USE OF THE ELECTROPOISE 


By MANY THOUSANDS OF PATIENTS in the United States has Proved it the Most Valu- 


able Remedy ever Produced for the Permanent Cure of Disease. 


Oxygen. No Drugs or Medicines used. 
Its Success is Unequalled. 


Pure Atmospheric 


You should Know About It. 


Send for information to 


REV. Ive Are 


ROOM 10, No. 36 BROMFIELD STREET, - - - 





BOSWORTH, 


BOSTON, MASS. 





For Colds, 


Coughs, 
Croup, Influenza, and 
Bronchitis, 


AYER’S 


.CHERRY PECTORAL 


the best 

of all anodyne 
expectorants. 
Prompt to act, 


Sure to Cure 








LSAM 


CURES 


COUGHS, 


~~ COLDS,ASTHMA, 
Bf HAY FEVER 


AND ALL DISEASES LEADING TO 


CONSUMPTION 
Regular Sizes35¢& 75¢ 


More than twenty years ago it was introduced 
throughout New England as a remedy for Coughs, 
Colds and Pulmonary complaints. , Since its intro- 
duction it has constantly won its way into public 
favor, until now it is the universal decision that 
ADAMSON’S BOTANIC BALSAM is the 

BEST REMEDY FOR CURING 
Coughs, Colds, Asthma, and all Lung Troubles. 
MADE ONLY BY 
F, W. KINSMAN & CO., New York, and Augusta, Me. 


For sale by all the best druggists. Trial size, 10 cte. 
ELY’S 


CREAM BALM 


T had Gatarrh so § 
bad there were great § 















sores in my nose, one 
place was eaten 
through. My nose 
and head are well. 
Two Bottles of Ely’s 
Balm did the 
work. C. S. MeMil- 
len, Sibley, Mo. 

A particle is applied into each nostril and is agreeable. 


Price 5v cents at Drnggists or by mail. 
ELY BROTHERS, 56 Warren Street, New York. 


Cream 





DYSPEPSIA. 


This annoying disease,so prevalent in the United States, 
is speedily and permanently cured by the use of 


ANTI-DYSPEPTINE. 


Not a quack or cure-all remedy, but a positive cure for 
Dyspepsia, Constipation, Indigestion and Sick 
Headache. |imediate relief after the immoderate use 
of Alcoholic Stimulants or Tebacco. Insist on 
your Druggist getting it for you, or send one dollar to 
the sole manufacturers. Take no other. Get the 
genuine. Cure guaranteed. Address 





PRIVATE FORMULA CO., Dayton, Ohio. 
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Absolutely 
Pure 


A cream of tartar baking powder. Highest of all in leavening 
strength.—Latest United States Government Food Report. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., 106 Wall St., N.Y. 








My Life and Times, By Cyrus Hamu, D.D.: 


This is a wonderfully interesting autobiography. Dr. Hamlin 
is an extraordinary man with an extraordinary history. His 
work in Turkey was providentially opportune. Whether estab- 
lishing Bekeh Seminary or Robert College, or supplying bread to 
the British Army during the Crimean War, always he was the 
man of resources. No lover of missions should be without this 
book. 

‘““We are glad to announce that Rey. Dr. Cyrus Hamlin has 
yielded to the importunities of many friends who know something 
of the wonderful fund of incident connected with his long and 
eventful life and has prepared a volume to be entitled ‘ My Life 
and Times.’ We venture to say that to intelligent readers, young 
or old, the book will be as fascinating as any tale they have read.”’ 
—Missionary Heraid. 


Congregational 8S. S. and Pub. Society—Boston and Chicago. 
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“We used No. 2 at Shawmut Chapel last evening. 
The service occupied just sixty minutes, with twenty 
minutes for the address. These orders of worship 
are well adapted for chapel or mission use, the re- 
sponsive and musical portions being of such a char- 
acter that all can heartily unite in them. The use 
of the services has increased our congregation.” — 
D. W. Waldron, Boston. 

— N.Y., DEC. 16, 1893. 

Dear Editors: Do not forget to send 100 copies 
each of Special Services for Christmas Day and New 
Year. The services are grand; our people join in 
the responsive parts with a heart and a will. The 
deacons are delighted and sometimes they get anx- 
ious as to which shall be first in paying the sixty 
cents for them. I have no trouble to meet the little 
expense. I have been here going on two years, and 
since I have used the Congregationalist services 
never were our Sunday evening congregations so 
large. i make the Y. P.S. C. E. particularly respon- 
sible for the success of the service. I get them to 
offer the short prayer, read the lesson and lead in 
the singing. So, as a whole, you have hit just upon 
the happy ‘‘key”’ for the success of the Sunday 
evening service. God bless you. 

Yours faithfully. 


“We have used No. 1 with great pleasure and 
profit. I have been accustomed to hold such a 
service monthly for several years, with a program 
of my own, and always with good interest. Your 
services are THE VERY BEST I have ever seen and 
our people were much pleased. You cannot fail to 
be successful in your good efforts to aid the evening 
services in the churches.”’—A New England Pastor. 


“My praise of this service (No. 1) is unstinted, 
both as to contents and mechanical execution.”— 
Pastor Union Congregational Church, Providence. 


‘Today at a large union meeting, with a big choral 
union, we used the Thanksgiving leaflets. Every- 
body was delighted.”— Nebraska. 


Ge) THE QNGREGATIONALIST 









A Connecticut pastor writes to the editor of the 
services: ‘* You have put our churches and us pas- 
tors under obligation to you for editing these Con- 
gregationalist Services, which promise to be so 
good. Lused No. 1, the Service of Thanksgiving, in 
my church last Sunday evening, and found not only 
a much larger audience than usual attracted but an 
evidently increased interest. We shall, I think, use 
nearly or quite all of the series. It is worth much 
to have an order of evening worship of this sort, of 
good tone, and, at the same time, popular. It gives 
me pleasure to add my thanks to those of many 
others.” 


“Admirable in contents and in execution. I an- 
ticipate an increased attendance at our evening 
service.”’—New Whatcom, Wn. 


“Your ‘Thanksgiving Praise Service’ was a suc- 
cess with us. We had a full house and an interested 
congregation from beginning toend. I spoke just 
twelve minutes on the first four lines of the service. 

.. The people took the text home with them in 
the leaflets. [ shall be glad to use more of these 
services. They strike me as being wisely planned, 
rich in Scripture truths, dignified, and, above all, 
just long enough.”—Michigan Pastor. 


“The best of its kind. Heartily enjoyed by our 
people.”—A New England Pastor. 


“Your Thanksgiving Service is a big success; my 
congratulations. [am glad you are to continue.”’— 
Massachusetts. 


“I think the arrangement is as near perfection{as 
you can come without absolutely reaching it.” 


“ We used your Thanksgiving Service last evening 
and enjoyed it very much. I presume we shall use 
most of those you plan to publish,as our Men’s Sun- 
day Evening Club, just started, seems inclined to 
take them up, alternating with a printed program 
of their own.”— Wisconsin. ’ 
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“The Congregationalist” 
* SERVICES + 


ry 

x semi-monthly. One complete 
service in each issue. Carefully pre- 
pared, reasonably short, embracing re- 
sponsive readings, hymns and prayers, 
keyed to one central thought and 
adapted for use with or without a choir. 
An outline of each Service appears 

$ in the Congregationalist, and the Service 
immediately thereafter is issued as a 

4 convenient eight-page pamphlet, with 
the music printed in full as well 
as the hymns and readings. 

e 

é 


100 copies, 60 cts., postpaid. 
Less than 100 copies, 1c.each. Cash with order. 
Yearly subscription, Series of 1893-94, 25 cents. 

1, Thanksgiving. 2, Pilgrim Fathers. 

3, Christmastide. 4, New Year. 


Nos. 5-8—EVENTIDE SERVICES: 5, For- 
giveness of Sins; 6, Trust in God; 7, Days 
of Thy Youth; 8, The House of Our God; 
9, Passiontide; 10, Easter. Nos. 11-13— 
EVENTIDE SERVICES: 11, The Homeland 
12, Humility ; 13, God in Nature; 14, The 
Way of Peace (Memorial); 15, Children’s 
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Sunday; 16, National. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
1 Somerset St., Boston, 


40004 











